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FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT HARRISBURG. 





HE Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Directors assembled on February 
14, 1900, in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Harrisburg, and after half 
an hour spent in enrollment of delegates, 
was called to order at 2 o’clock p. m., by 
the President, Hugh B. Eastburn, esq., 
of Doylestown, and the exercises were 
opened with prayer by Rev. Geo. S. 
Chambers, D. D., of Harrisburg. 
In the absence of the Mayor, City Supt. 
L. O. Foose was called upon to deliver the 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


He said he appeared not as the repre- 
sentative of the city government, but of 
the educational interests of Harrisburg, 
and in that capacity would be glad to 
help in any possible way the work in 
which all of us are engaged. Theschools 
are open to the members, the teachers 
will give any required information, and 
all will be glad to see them. He had 
been asked to welcome nearly all these 
conventions, because others failed to keep 
their engagements, and in this case had 
been drafted into service only a few 
minutes ago, so no formal address could 
be expected. We have here in Harris- 
burg the State Department of Instruc- 
tion, the centre of wisdom and of work in 
Pennsylvania, now comfortably located 
in this building, where all will be wel- 








come visitors. He was glad to meet the 
members of the Convention, and noted 
with pleasure the presence of lady repre- 
sentatives as usual, showing that there 
are districts which appreciate the good 
influence of woman in boards of educa- 
tion. Many of those present have been 
coming here every year; there are always 
some new faces, but others are familiar 
and are recognized with pleasure. Ap- 
parently not much stir has arisen on ac- 
count of these meetings, but one who 
looks closely will find that organizations 
like this make their work felt all over the 
State and beyond it. It is the only way 
to secure improvemeht along the lines of 
school work, it is helpful to those who 
must labor under harassing conditions, 
and the whole work is lifted up. You 
are representatives of a people democratic 
in feeling, who want close representation; 
through your influence in county con- 
ventions and elsewhere you can advance 
the plans adopted here so as to secure 
needed legislation. Perhaps the time has 
not come to do much on that line, but 
this body should express the conclusions 
of the best thought of these leading di- 
rectors as to what improvements are 
needed. He congratulated the body on 
its successful work heretofore, and the 
favorable comments of the press. Let us 
all now move forward together on the 
lines laid down by our able leader, the 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
his excellent annual report and his pub- 
lic addresses all over the State. In con- 
clusion he hoped all would enjoy them- 
selves and realize that it was good to be 
here. 

Hon. Wm. Field Shay, of Watson- 
town, chairman of executive committee, 
made the 


RESPONSE. 


He was glad to be here to-day, and 
glad that we were welcomed by Superin- 
tendent Foose. Through the whole his- 
tory of our Association we have known 
him as our friend, always ready for ser- 
vice at a moment’s notice. It is hard to 
imagine how Harrisburg would get along 
without her worthy superintendent. In 
this home-coming to our fifth convention, 
what more acceptable welcome could we 
receive? Here our institution was born 
and fostered, here we have come year 
after year to unite our endeavors with 
those of all friends of the free school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania. We realize that 
the directorate is an important factor in 
the working out of the problem of popu- 
lar education, we are content with our 
growth to this time, and look forward 
with hope to the future. In the prepara- 
tion of the programme the committee 
have endeavored to do their best. Pos- 
sibly important matters have been over- 
looked in favor of others of less conse- 
quence, but we are all human. We hope 
the children of the Commonwealth will 
reap some benefit from our work here. 
Let us meet all questions face to face, 
avoid all party and sectional feeling ; not 
overdo matters by headlong speed, but 
‘‘make haste slowly.’’ It has been 
charged in some of the journals lately 
that by the cramming process in vogue 
in many schools the lives of many chil- 
dren are being wrecked every year; we 
must be careful along that line, remem- 
bering at the same time that the vast 
majority of the children can be in school 
a comparatively short time, and we 
should give them all the education they 
can comfortably and profitably carry— 
but we should not attempt to make the 
weak and nervous child keep step with 
the stronger. There are many who be- 


lieve that if the pupils come out of school 
at fifteen able to read and write, spell and 
count, use the mind and hand intelli- 
gently in making a living, we have 
done all that should beexpected. Among 
the things we want, are good men and 
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women on school boards—not politicians; 
and wise legislation to protect at all 
points the interests of all the children. 
He believed this would be a profitable 
session, and that all would feel as glad as 
himself that they had come here. 

President Eastburn then delivered the 
following 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


I do not propose at the opening of the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of School Directors to give 
any review of what our body has done, or to 
justify its continued existence. Those mat- 
ters will be considered fully later in our pro- 
gramme. Suffice it to say here, that the or- 
ganization has worked along the lines indi- 
cated in the statement of its purposes as set 
forth in its formal Constitution, and that it 
has kept in view the objects stated by State 
Superintendent Schaeffer, who, in an address 
at our first convention, in 1896, in announc- 
ing that this was the first State Directors’ 
Association to be organized in the whole 
country, said that the organization ‘‘ can be- 
come an instrument of great good if its mem- 
bers will not only discuss the management 
of schools, but also watch new legislation 
for the purpose of preventing harm, and of 
inaugurating needed reforms.”’ 

In the narrow limits of the opening ad- 
dress, I desire only to say something to em- 
phasize the importance of the position of 
School Director at this time in Pennsylva- 
nia. Weare presumed to know the powers 
and responsibilities incident to the office, 
and yet they are not fully realized. Weare 
the most important part of the educational 
machinery of the State, and yet we do not 
appreciate the fact. We have not sufficiently 
magnified the office. We have not seen that 
in the magnificent possibilities for good that 
are inherent in this office, the citizen who 
may be elected to it may realize his oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity vastly greater than 
any other that may be offered him—to dis- 
charge the debt which he owes to his fel- 
lows as a member of the body politic. 

What is the educational problem in Penn- 
sylvania? What factors are we in its solu- 
tion? We live in a great State, imperial in 
its domain and its resources, peopled by the 
representatives of different nationalities, 
with a wonderful diversification in its in- 
dustries. The work of such a Common- 
wealth in the administration of its educa- 
tional interests should summon the best 
efforts of its citizens. It is not my mission 
in these remarks to suggest what should be 
be done by our legislative bodies in the en- 
actment of laws bearing upon this matter. 
But little legislation has been enacted that 
has been opposed to the recommendations 
of this Association. What may be done 
hereafter in this hall, and in the chamber 
across the way, we can not forecast; but 
whatever it is, this Association should stand 
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in close relation to it. Nor do I make any 
argument upon any of the fruitful topics 
which will claim the attention of our school 
forces for a long time to come—compulsory 
attendance,systematic sanitation, industrial 
training, ethical culture, physical develop- 
ment, more thorough supervision, township 
high schools, a State University, etc. These 
are questions that must be met, and they 
will demand our best thought as citizens, as 
the creators of our law-makers, and as school 
officers entrusted with the administration of 
the laws as they stand. 

But there are some salient features of the 
general problem that must command our 
attention. 

First. The public schools, to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before, deal with the educa- 
tion of the children of the State. The per- 
centage of pupils who attend them, in 
comparison with those who attend private 
schools, is greater than ever in the past. 
There is an increasing disposition to demand 
of them such facilities as shall obviate the 
necessity of academic training elsewhere. 

Second. The closing days of the century 
witness in the industrial and business world 
such novel conditions as may well give us 
pause. The consolidation of great indus- 
tries, the massing of capital, the organiza- 
tion of labor in almost every department, 
the obscuring and the elimination of the in- 
dividual in business enterprises, the launch- 
ing of daring speculative undertakings — 
these are some of the elements that must 
determine how we shall meet the educa- 
tional question. What shall our children 
look forward to in business? Always per- 
age | as is this question, it is increasingly 
so in this day, when competition in every 
avenue of human employment is so keen, 
when wonderful inventive skill is so great 
that the mechanical processes of yesterday 
are set aside by the improved methods of 
to-day, and to-day’s achievements will be 
relegated to obscurity by the work of some 
new genius in invention to-morrow. The 
investment of capital in a particular local- 
ity, and for an apparently attractive: busi- 
ness purpose, made to-day, is liable to be 
rendered worthless next week by another 
investment elsewhere that commands better 
facilities both of product and of market. 
The tendency everywhere is, further, to- 
wards specialization of work, towards the 
limiting of our energies to one particular 
channel. They are foolishly blind who re- 
fuse to see that these changed conditions in 
business life exist, and that they will de- 
mand at our hands anxious consideration 
in the educational work. 

Third. In this government of the people 
the necessity is recognized by all lovers of 
our country and its institutions that the 
scheme which gives the people the control 
of their political affairs must give them in 
some way the basic principles upon which 
must rest the stability of these institutions. 
The young people who are to-day in the 
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schools of our State will be called upon ere 
long to preform a large part in the affairs of 
a country, not limited as a century ago to 
sixteen States and their outlying territories 
whose boundaries did not reach the Missis- 
sippi, and to five millions of people, but 
covering a domain of forty-five States, with 
territory at home and abroad not yet ad- 
mitted to the family of States, and with 
seventy-five millions of people. If there 
were questions, vital to our National welfare 
and to the welfare of our own Common- 
wealth, a hundred years ago, to be met and 
settled in the interest of National, State, 
municipal, and individual well-being and 
happiness, there are issues now with our 
vast increase in territory, in population, in 
diversified resources, industries, no less 
vital, intricate, and profound, to be met and 
settled. Statesmanship, pure in its purposes, 
clean in its methods, and broad and patriotic 
in its scope, is as much needed to-day in the 
State and in the Nation as in their earlier 
history. It seems to be an idea with some 
elements in all political parties, more or less 
controlling, that it is heterodox in those 
who feel that they have some part to per- 
form as citizens, not to be willing to be ser- 
ville vassals to a political lord, not to be 
willing to surrender on demand honest con- 
victions of right, and not to regard the vig- 
orous pursuit and profitable dispensation 
of offices, with their consequent sapping of 
an honest self respect, as the chief end and 
aim of the man who would essay any active 
part in politics. There is not so much 
danger that there will at any time be a lack 
of physical courage and bravery in the offer 
of life or limb when called for in defence of 
the Government, as there is from a lack of 
watchful interest and of moral courage in 
resisting the insidious efforts of those who 
regard government as chiefly valuable in its 
furnishing official positions to be struggled 
for and fattened on. The indifference and 
contempt which regard the efforts to punish 
frauds upon the baflot reveal one of the 
greatest dangers to our institutions to-day. 

Holding these views, I feel that the school 
directors of our Commonwealth are to-day 
charged with unusual responsibilities. In 
the exercise of the large powers conferred 
upon them, thay can do much towards creat- 
ing and fostering a public sentiment 
throughout the State that shall demand that 
the best material available shall be called 
upon to fill the office, and this without re- 
gard to politics or to sex. How foolish for 
us, when the question is one that concerns 
the proper training of our children, a matter 
of supreme importance to us as well as 
to the State, that we shall insist upon 
voting for one of our own political faith, 
who may be incompetent and objectionable 
in every other respect, rather than for one, 
not politically allied with us, whose educa- 
tional spirit and whose judgment in the 
selection of teachers, who are to instruct 
these children, may be infinitely superior. 
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Let us magnify the office. It is gratifying 
to be able to say that from pron to year there 
is an increasing number of our best citizens 
who are willing to assume its duties. If we 
are not big enough for it and there is better 
material in the district, let us not hesitate 
to get out of the way, even if an intelligent 

ublic shall not decide the matter for us, 
ut I would not have it understood that lack 
of education in a director is an essential dis- 
qualification. On the contrary, I have 
known of those whose very shortcomings in 
t made them a power in the effort 
to establish superior schools. If we would 
orm the duties imposed upon us we 
should especially keep an eye single to the 
employment of teachers whose equipment 
as to scholarship, teaching power, and ele- 
vation and force of character shall insure 
such preparation, in conjunction with what 
is done in the home, as will give these youth 
who are our wards at least a hopeful chance 
in the battle before them, whose issue means 
the survival of the fittest. Require and 
sustain such instruction as shall tend tothe 
development of correct character, of whole- 
some views of life, of alertness of thought, 
of knowledge of men and things as well as 
of books. We may feel that with such a 
training, whether it shall win simply an 
honest livelihood, or pronounced material 
success and distinction, we will have done 
a great part in protecting the State by fos- 
tering an intelligent and critical citizenship 
that shall, without regard to differences in 
the holding of political principles or views 
of proper party action, be ever on the alert 


this res 


against corrupt men and corrupting 
methods. 
We will then show in the most practical 


way our faith in the wisdom of the great 
founder of our State, when he said ‘‘ That, 
therefore, which makes a good Constitution 
must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue, 
qualities that because they descend not 
with worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by a virtuous education of 
youth.”’ 


Governor Stone entered the Hall dur- 
ing the President’s address, and was 
now introduced and spoke as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR. 


I was very much pleased with the address - 


of your President, and can fully endorse all 
that he said after I came in. I am a believer 
in common schools, and have always be- 
lieved Pennsylvania was making an excel- 
lent record in the matter of public education. 
I know something of the great improvement 
made of late years; for I recall my own ex- 

ience as a public school teacher, in the 
winter following the close of the war, when 
the teacher ‘‘ boarded round,’’ and went to 
school an hour before time to cut his own 
wood. I received $18 a month, and earned 
it. Yet that day was an advance on all 
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prior days. After the school had been run- 
ning some weeks, a complaint arose in the 
neighborhood that the big boys were not 
whipped, and everybody knew they needed 
it: that matter was soon adjusted. I shall 
never forget the limited experience of that 
one term; I learned more than anybody who 
came to school to me. Since then I have 
noted with pleasure the steady development 
of the people of the State through the 
schools. Now, all the people can read and 
write, and know what to believe and what 
not to believe that they find in the newspa- 
pers—or, if they do not, God help them! I 
remember how in my boyhood we used to 
believe the 77ibune as devoutly as the Bible, 
advertisements and all; that was when the 
‘‘underground railroad’’ was in full opera- 
tion, and our house was a station where 
many a poor slave was helped on his way to 
freedom. Even then the common school 
og was beginning to have its effect on 
the development of Pennsylvania, having 
been saved from repeal by Thaddeus Stevens 
and promoted by other great men of the 
time; and since then our Commonwealth has 
been always among the foremost in educa- 
tional matters, and the very first in gener- 
ous aid to her schools. In fact, the Legisla- 
ture are sometimes even too forward, as they 
want to give $3 out of a fund of $2—a kind 
of arithmetic I never could master. The 
schools have made Pennsylvania what it is 
to-day — first in internal and industrial 
growth, second only in commercial activity, 
wealthier than any other, especially in the 
universal intelligence, patriotism and loy- 
alty of her people. Our population has 
doubled, our wealth trebled since the civil 
war; we have now nearly double the num- 
ber in the whole country in the Revolution- 
ary days. 

The education of a few individuals in a 
neighborhood does not do much to elevate 
the whole people; but when you offer educa- 
tion to everybody you do the most that can 
be done. But education does not consist 
merely in the ability to solve mathematical 
problems, to write and speak correctly; 
these are valuable aids or instruments, but 
it is the man who thinks, in office, in the 
school or at the plow, who counts. There 
are many people who think correctly who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of higher 
education. But I rejoice in the offer of edu- 
tion to every one, because whatever goes to 
the development of a whole people reaches 
beyond and tells upon the elevation of the 
human race. And this is a large undertak- 
ing: for while it is easy enough to carry a 
few bricks in a hod, it is quite another 
thing to lift the whole building. I rejoice 


in every evidence that the Pennsylvania 
schools are doing their part in the great 
work. No man lives who has deeper sym- 
pathy with them than myself. I am willing 
and ready to do all in my power to help 
them; but some things are asked that are not 
in my power nor in the power of any human 
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being—and among them is the demand to 
pay out money that you don’t have. 

Our people are growing more conservative 
and thoughtful both in and out of school 
work. The common schools are giving 
every boy and girl who can take it an educa- 
tion that should prevent their being failures 
in the professions, in business, in the arts. 
The common schools to-day in many places 
carry the pupils further than the colleges 
did in Revolutionary days. I should be 
glad to see all the educational institutions 
of the Commonwealth federated, so to 
speak, into one great connected system, 
which should make it possible to give those 
boys and girls who distinguished them- 
selves in the common school an opportunity 
for college and university education. This 
is not impossible nor impracticable; and it 
is logical and in accord with common sense. 
God Almighty alone can make men and 
women gifted with brains, ambition, zeal, 
courage, industry; but given these, educa- 
tion aids in building great characters. Give 
alla chance for development; no one ever 
was or ever will be injured by education. 

You gentlemen, directors of the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, are without ques- 
tion, inside the limits of your authority, the 
most absolute power in the State. I know 
of no power that can traverse or challenge 
your acts in the line of your discretion. And 
along with such absolute power goes the 
corresponding responsibilty. That in the 
exercise of such almost autocratic authority, 
you have duly felt your responsibility, and 
acted in the main cautiously, accurately, 
judiciously, is evidenced by the steady im- 
provemeut in the schools. It is not for me 
to tell you what you ought to do, because I 
do not know as well as you do, never having 
been a director. But I know it is an excel- 
lent thing for you to come together in meet- 
ings like this, toconfer with each other, that 
each may have the benefit of what the others 
know. The vein of horse sense and practical 
judgment that distinguishes our people will 

e prominent in a gathering of progressive 
men, and the schools, and through them all 
the people will be benefited by your discus- 
sion of the questions not yet settled by ex- 
perience. 

There are good men in all political organ- 
izations—that might not bea safe admission 
in the heat of acampaign, but we may make 
it here—and when the people come to elect 
school directors the lines should be drawn 
on political complexion. There are plenty 
of good Democrats in Pennsylvania who 
would make excellent directors, and I 
heartily wish they would confine themselves 
to that sphere of activity. 

In conclusion, let me welcome you hearti- 
ly to the capital. You are here, as I am, 
each trying to perform our duty as we can 
best see it. I hope you will enjoy your stay 
and return to your homes enthused for the 


high duties committed to your hands. The 
preacher and the teacher have missionized 
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the civilized world ; and you stand behind 
the teacher. 


At the close of the Governor’s remarks, 
the next: order on the programme was 
called for, and Supt. A. Reist Rutt, of 
Milton, Pa., read a paper on 


USE AND ABUSE OF FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


On one occasion in a public school build- 
ing, there was a meeting. It was a singular 
gathering. All the text-books in the room 
met to tell one another their troubles. The 
school had closed for the term; all the books, 
except a few that had been lost by careless 
owners, had been returned the day before so 
that this was the first time for months that 
they could all be together. Each one was 
anxious to make his complaint, but the 
geography, possibly because of its size, first 
obtained the floor. 

“IT am the Geography, ‘‘it said, ‘‘that 
was put into this school two years ago. The 
boy who got possession of me admired me 
very much at first. Heregarded my beauti- 
ful maps and clean pages with pleasure, but 
I was disgusted and I shuddered when I 
looked at his dirty hands ; for he had been 
playing in the dirt with his companions be- 

ore school, and, as usual, did not wash his 
hands before getting his books. He had not 
looked at very many illustrations, until he 
had rubbed his fingers across a page and 
made an ugly mark. When he saw what he 
had done, he hastily got an eraser which he 
had in his mouth and tried to erase the 
mark ; but there was no use. The yellow 
clay held on and the damp eraser blackened 
the page. When he gave up in despair, I 
had a as, streak across my page. It 
marred my beauty and caused others to have 
less respect forme. My glory had departed 
from me as does the glory of a snow-covered 
landscape, when its pure white surface is 
polluted by soil from the earth beneath. 
When he soiled me a second time, he had 
forgotten his former distress at having in- 
jured me, and without giving a second 
gees he went carelessly on. Day after day 

e rubbed his dirty fingers over my once 
clean pages, and they became soiled so that 
now I am ashamed to have you look at me. 

‘*The lesson was assigned. In order that 
my owner might know where the lesson 
ended, he marked it with a pencil, making 
a heavy cross, and as an extra precaution, 
he turned the corner down. In this manner 
the lessons have been marked for two years. 
My pages are full of holes, where originally 
the crosses were; and it will not be long 
until every lesson will be marked by a hole 
instead of across. All the corners are rag- 
ged, and half of them are torn. On one oc- 
casion, the boy blackened every ‘‘o’’ on 
the page with his lead pencil. 

‘* And my back!—it is in a wretched con- 
dition. I can hardly hold together. Every 
paper, and every composition that the boy 
wrote he placed between my pages. Often 
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I was twice my natural size. My ey back 
creaked whenever he opened me, but I had 
a over that at the end of the first year; 

no longer raised any objections. Indeed, I 
am glad that it has been no worse. My last 
owner, though he often used me as a bat 
with which to strike his companions, 
treated me better than the former one who 
used me as a pencil case. When he was not 
using his slate pencil or lead pencil, he 
would place them between two of my pages, 
then close me. I thought sometimes that 
my back would have to break, but how it 
has held out to the present time I can not 
explain. 

‘ My last owner seemed to think that the 
prominent cities were not marked properly 
on my maps. He borrowed a large pin from 
his sister and on the spots marking the 
cities he pricked a hole by passing the pin 
through the page. On Christmas he re- 
ceived a knife. He was anxious to try the 
blade. On my one board cover there was a 
— of a sphere, representing the earth, 

ut you see a large hole there now. The 
sharp knife did it. 

‘* Often my owner would place his greasy 
head upon my open page and fall asleep. 
Once I had the courage to take him to task 
about it, but he said. ‘ Don’t fret, when you 
are worn out, the directors will give me 
another.’ In fact, I have always been sorry 
that 1 spoke to him, for my remark awak- 
ened him, and, in his astonishment at hear- 
ing me address him in that manner, as well 
as being angry at me for having disturbed 
his slumbers, he tore a few of my |pages 
very badly.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the First Reader, when the 
Geography had ended his complaint, ‘‘ you 
have had your troubles, but, in many re- 
spects, you are no worse after two years’ 
service than I am after two months’. Two 
months before the end of the term, I came 
from the publishing house redolent with 
ink, and proud of my clean pages and col- 
ored pictures, and was given to a boy about 
nine years of age. Now, you see the cor- 
ners of every leaf turned, or rather curled, 
and my pages dirty, so that I am not fit to 
be given to another child. Mine is a pitiful 
story. It makes me shudder to think of it. 
My owner had no sympathy forme. When 
I was not in use, I was either in the hands 
of his three-year-old brother, or in some 
dangerous place. One evening I was 
thrown into the sink, either because my 
owner wished to get rid of me, or because he 
thought I deserved no better place. After 
lying there for some time, thinking what 
might happen next, my meditations were 
cut short by a deluge of hot, greasy water 
which the Sen's mother poured upon me, 
not knowing that I had been put into the 
sink. I floated about for some time and was 
thoroughly soaked before I was discovered. 
When I was dried out my pages were so 


dirty that I am no longer fit for use.’’ 
‘You are better in that respect than we 
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are,’’ cried the Second and Third Reader in 
concert. ‘‘ We would be glad to have the cor- 
ners of our pages, but, as you see, we have 
very few ofthem. They were chewed off by 
our owners, when the teacher asked them 
questions about a lesson which they had 
not studied; and the dirt is everywhere.”’ 

‘‘As far as use goes,’’ said the Fourth 
Reader, ‘‘I have had rather an easy time. 
I was taken to recitation every day, but in 
the meantime I was never out of the desk. 
I was jammed into my desk ; the corners of: 
my covers were broken; and I was injured 
in many other ways which could not be ex- 
cuscd by the pretense of having been done 
while in use. My pages contain several 
silly verses that my owner composed, when 
he should have been studying his lesson. 
Some of my pages look like the register of 
one of our large city hotels, for they contain 
the names of nearly all my owner’s ra, 
mates. On a few pages, you can read, ‘If 
you wish my name to see, look on page one 
hnndred and three.’ The teacher saw this 
one day, and turned to the page indicated. 
You shonld have seen his face! My owner 
was called to account, but he, not being a 
very truthful boy, denied that he had written 
it, therefore he escaped punishment. I think 
it is wrong to make me carry all this non- 
sense to my next owner.’’ 

‘*My dear friends,’’ said the Speller, ‘‘much 
of my information is gone. I have losta 
number of pages. If you will hold me to- 
ward the light, you will see that I am 


‘transparent,’ for the light will pass 
through me. A boy and a pencil are the 
culprits : you see I am trying to be lenient 


with my owner. Before he turned the first 
page, he made a hole through it with the 
pencil so as to mark a spot on the next leaf 
directly below the hole in the first leaf. He 
did this with each leaf before he turned the 
page. In this way he gradually worked his 
way through me, even if he did not get very 
much information from working his way 
through. He was happy in the thought 
that he would some day see through me. 
When he had realized his hopes, he used me 
to illustrate the rotation of the earth upon 
its axis. Do not imagine, my friends, that 
he did not have some able imitators, and 
shortly, when the teacher was working a 
question, one might have seen an entire 
solar system in operation, all within the 
four walls of this school-room. Our lot does 
not compare, however, with that of one of my 
poor friends, who was torn to pieces one 
evening by a boy who wanted to spite his 
teacher. The only apology that the boy’s 
mother offered was that he did it in a fit of 
anger. But did that pay the district for the 
loss of its property? Generally, we must 
endure the harsh treatment of ill-natured 
boys who vent their wrath upon us, because 
we can not punish them.’’ 

‘*Do you see my soiled and torn pages ?”’ 
asked the Arithmetic, cautiously coming 
forward. ‘‘Every day I was insulted by 
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having a wet slate rubbed over my pages. 
He cut a number of the threads in my back 
by drawing the point of the slate pencil to 
and fro between two leaves at the back. His 
favorite amusement was sticking my back 
full of pins.’’ 

By this time the members of this meeting 
were wrought up to such a pitch that they 
would have given very little consideration 
to their owners in the resolutions which they 
were going to offer, had they not been in- 
terrupted at this crisis by the appearance of 
a dozen or more of clean-looking books 
which had, up to this time, remained in 
their cozy places in the bookcase. 

The United States history, claiming the 
privilege of spokesman, said, ‘‘ My friends, 
many of you, indeed, the large majority of 
you in this room, have a very just cause for 
complaint. You have been mutilated and 
soiled in a manner that can not: be covered 
by the term ‘legitimate use.’ You have been 
neglected by indifferent parents and you 
have suffered, because the rules, governing 
your supervision, have been inadequate to 

rotect you. Notall of us have been sub- 
jected to such evils. We, who look as 
though we were almost new, have been in 
use as long as you have been, but we fell 
into better hands. My owner’s parents re- 
quired him to havea safe place for me, when 
he was not using me. They looked after 
my welfare daily and always called my 
owner’s attention to any inclination toward 
rough handling of me. It was not long be- 
fore he learned to take good care of me. 
The rest of my companions have enjoyed the 
same careful attention and are, therefore, in 
as good condition asIam. If you had been 
treated as wcll as we have been, instead of 
being unfit for further use, you could easily 
serve this district two or three years longer, 
and even then not be as disreputable look- 
ing as you are at present.”’ 

At this point, I will drop the curtain over 
the scene described. If it arouses you to 
realize the amount of injury done annuall 
to the textbooks in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, my venture will not have been in 
vain. These conditions which I have tried 
to describe to you exist wherever there is 
anything but the closest and most syste- 
matic inspection of the books. The most of 
the schools of the state are without this 
close inspection, therefore a close observer 
could see scenes such as I have described. 

The picture is not overdrawn, since this 
is one of the cases where ‘‘ fiction lags after 
truth.’’ It is based upon fact, as I have not 
cited any cases of which I do not have per- 
sonal knowledge, and in most cases I could 
name the misdemeanant. 

The loss sustained is enormous, but it can 
not be estimated in dollars and cents, since 
the greatest loss comes from the evil of edu- 
cating the future men and women of the 
state and nation to indifference in the man- 
agement of public property. It is clearly 
our duty to stay this tide of vandalism 
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among the children of our public schools, as 
far as it is possible to do so. However, if.it 
is to be checked, the united efforts of both 
teachers and directors are necessary. It 
often requires heroic action on the part of 
the teacher to prevent the destruction of the 
school property entrusted to him, and the 
directors ought to support the teachers 
equally as heroically. But I would not be 
erage ap the most important part of ve 4 
duty, if I did not offer some plan by whi 
the evils can be remedied. 

First, it is imperative that the teacher be 
familiar with the condition of each book be- 
fore it is given to the pupil at the beginning 
of the term. This information can be ob- 
tained ony by making a careful examina- 
tion of each book. He must note the pages 
which are injured, and the character of the 
injury. This will require some work before 
the opening of school. It is not very pleas- 
ant work ; but it will repay the teacher in 
the end. Ifthe teacher 4 such a record, 
he can convince a pupil very easily of any 
injury which the book has received while in 
his charge. But the teacher must not stop 
here. He must examine the books during 
the term. Every month is not too often. } 

When pupils once understand that a 
teacher knows the condition of the books 
before they receive them, they will be more 
careful; but that knowledge will not pre- 
vent abuse in every case. 

When a book is abused, value should be 

returned for the value destroyed. An as- 
sessment is necessary, but it can not be very 
easily made if the teacher is not familiar 
with the condition of the book when it was 
given to the pupil. If he acts upon the plan 
suggested he will be familiar with its condi- 
tion. Ifthe price has been fixed, he will call 
the attention of the parent to the matter. 
He generally pays for the book, without ob- 
jection when the matter is explained to 
him. Should he refuse to do so, however, 
it will be necessary to deprive the pupil of 
other books of the district until he complies 
with the requirements. When the difficulty 
comes to such a strait, the parent will com- 
plain to the director. This is the director’s 
opportunity to do his part in checking the 
destruction of the property entrusted to 
him. You must stand by the teacher. If you 
fail in doing so the efforts of the teacher are 
in vain, and the time used in this discussion 
is wasted. 
_ Some families are harder on books than 
others. In order that the pernicious 
powers of such families may be minimized 
the same books should be given to the var- 
ious members of the same family as they 
| some —— the grades. It does not take 
ong to find the destructive ones. In con- 
clusion, let me say: Be familiar with the 
condition of your books; assess the owner 
for their abuse ; and last but not least, see 
that the fine is collected. It means work, 
for there is no royal road to the solution of 
this question. 
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Wm. Wynkoop, of Newtown, Bucks 
county, said it was well settled by this 
time that books ought to be free. They 
cost only about half as much, bought at 
wholesale, as we get 40 per cent. dis- 
count from the publishers and a liberal 
allowance for old booksturned in. ‘Those 
who remember the old times when pupils 
came to school with all kinds of books, 
can appreciate the advantage of uniform- 
ity. Then there is the manifest gain to 
the poorer people of every community. 
The few pay the bulk of the taxes; the 
many are rich only in children. Many 
bright boys and girls would find it im- 
possible to gothrough to graduation with- 
out free books; and they should have 
them. How shall they be used? He 
would recommend uniform series running 
through the grades. In the use of books, 
we want especially to recognize the dif- 
ference between learning and education. 
We may give a large knowledge of facts 
by graduation time, and develop no abil- 
ity to use them—that is learning merely; 
or we may by using supplementary read- 
ers, library, selections from best authors, 
develop power—and that is education. 
We cannot build thinking men and wo- 
men on facts alone; they must observe, 
compare, report, describe. We must 
make our teaching relate to the living in- 
terests of mankind; the geography and 
history of South Africa help us to under- 
stand the newspapers of the day. The 
reason too many of our graduates make 
little mark is that they have book learn- 
ing only, and are therefore outstripped 
by those who have studied in the school 
of observation and practical life. So 
much for the use of the books. The 
abuse has been well brought out in the 
paper. Where there is waste or injury, 
let the director note the fact at his visits, 
and speak to the children about it. In 
buying supplies, get the best, but go 
slow in making your selection. Do not 
buy everything offered by publishers, or 
pressed upon you by the smooth-tongued 
book agent. High-priced helps are of 
little avail except where you have first- 
class teachers to use them. Globes at 
$42, sets of blocks at $32.50, relief maps 
at $100 per set, are not necessary in most 
schools, and it is an abuse to buy them 
when they are not used. We used to 
draw our own maps on the blackboard, 
and a pupil who can do that fairly well, 
is well informed .on his subject. A map 


on one’s desk, ten inches from the eye, 
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though flat, is better than a larger one 
ten feet away with the relief feature ex- 
aggerated. In supplying books we 
should use the same prudence as in our 
own personal business. We should not 
make changes too often, but ‘‘hold fast 
that which is good.’’ Sometimes a book 
is not long enough in use for teachers to 
get thoroughly acquainted withit. You 
have noticed the attack recently made by 
Edward Bok upon the public shools; his 
strictures are not justified by the facts, 
and most of us will agree that the brain 
of a fifteen-year-old child is not injured 
by learning something more than read- 
ing, writing and spelling. His state- 
ments are grossly exaggerated, though 
there are sometimes too many studies. If 
we realize our responsibility, and use our 
judgment, the abuses can be minimized, 
and the right use of free books will help 
us to future advance. 

Wm. Lesher, Northumberland county: 
There is no doubt that books are some- 
times abused, but we lose more on the 
high-priced helps which are not used. 
The agent asks, ‘‘ How can you explain 
the motion of the earth without a globe ?’” 
and I answer, ‘‘ Tie an apple to a string, 
twist the string and swing it round your 
head, and you get both motions.’’ It is 
bad business policy to get teachers for the 
least money ; let us pay good wages, and 
then see that the teachers earn them. 
What is the use of high-priced apparatus. 
unless we have teachers who can make 
intelligent use of it ? 

J. R. Spiegel, Westmoreland county : 
If the question is to be limited to the 
mechanical use of books, the paper is all 
right ; if it was intended to take account of 
their intellectual use, something more 
may be said. We hear some say they 
can teach without text-books, but these 
are apt to be complained of for unsystem- 
atic work. Shall the teacher be required 
to follow the plan outlined by the author 
of the book ? is a question that might be 
profitably discussed. We need first-class 
text-books, and proficient teachers to sup- 
plement them. 

W. H. Sanford, Cambria county, asked 
the Chairman of Executive Committee 
how they had intended the question to be 
taken. 

Chairman Shay said their intention was 
to have the mechanical use and abuse 
discussed. 

Mr. Sanford: So I supposed ; that is 
the reasonable and proper interpretation. 
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The care of the books is a practical ques- 
tion; the other view makes its scope 
almost infinite. 

President Eastburn: I wish to ask if it 
is not the general custom to allow pupils 
to buy and own their books if they so 
desire. 

Mr. Sanford: Perhaps so, but few par- 
ents care to invest in books if the law 
gives them gratis. The application of a 
little common sense goes far to solve the 
question of abuse. Let the teachers be 
required not only to teach, but to see 
that the books are properly cared for. 
We were confronted with this question 
early, and now have the teachers report 
every two weeks on condition of books. 
Any misuse is called to the attention of 
the pupil, and if persisted in the book 
must be replaced or the pupil is expelled. 
We have only had to go that far once in 
five or six years ; we have not lost more 
than $50 by this abuse, and are doing 
better this year than ever. The report- 
ing is closely done, and children and par- 
ents understand and accept the situation. 

G. H. Hugus, Westmoreland county : 
Are the books ‘‘abused?’’ Of course 
they wear out—so do your own books. 
We charge the books by number to the 
pupil; their condition and value are sup- 
posed to be known by the teacher; the 
children use the books as their own, and 
the teacher is expected to see that proper 
care is taken of them ; at the end of term 
they are returned. While out the pupils 
have a sort of qualified property in them. 
Where do you get authority to expel the 
child if the parent will not pay? If the 
destruction can be proven malicious, you 
might collect if the parent is worth any- 
thing—if not, what then? ‘ You may re- 
strain the child’s privileges, but no more. 

J. H. Mathias, Blair county: The 
whole thing savors too much of paternal- 
ism. The furnishing of books to pupils 
at public expense is itself the great 
abuse. All we have heard about the in- 
jury and destruction of the free books is 
argument in favor of making parents fur- 
nish the books themselves. It is lower- 
ing the dignity of a school board to go 
about collecting a few cents. Extrava- 
gance is the great curse of our time and 
country, and practically it is taught in 
the public schools. The waste and ex- 
travagance are so great an evil that we 
had better change the whole system. It 
might be well enough for directors to 
purchase and furnish books at wholesale 
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price, but to furnish them without cost is 
mistaken policy. 

B. J. Sykes, Clearfield county: Any- 
thing like that would be a step backward. 
We might require parents to furnish sta- 
tionery, where the principal waste occurs. 
But if we want to prevent waste and de- 
struction of text-books, the best way is 
to employ wide-awake teachers. Keep 
the child employed, and he will have no 
time for destruction; it is the idle hand 
that does the mischief. 

Prof. Rutt: The paper says in case a 
book is destroyed, value for value should 
be demanded. Nine times in ten, par- 
ents will pay without complaint. You 
can decline to give the child any more 
public property until what was destroyed 
is paid for. 

G. W. Bowman, Cambria county: We 
fought fifteen years for free books, and 
got them two years before the law pro- 
vided them; and we do not propose to go 
back. I distributed the books, and tried 
to convince the children these were ¢hezr 
books, paid for by their parents, and they 
ought to take care of them. The teach- 
ers receipted for them, and when any 
were not accounted for, they were re- 
quired to go down into their own pockets 
for the price. We have had only two 
books not accounted for in two years, and 
the teachers paid for them; they keep ac- 
curate accounts. You can save some 
soiling of books by providing soap, basin 
and towel at expense of the district. 

I. E. Stephens, Perry county : Ifa pupil 
takes good care of his book, give him the 
same next term until he leaves the grade 
—let him have the benefit of his good 
habits. Where this is not done, there is 
cause of just complaint. One abuse in 
the purchase of apparatus is the practice 
of agents getting consent of individual 
directors to purchase their wares, to be 
ratified at a subsequent meeting. This 
class of mistakes need not be made if we’ 
will follow instructions. 

J. K. Wildman, of Bristol, Bucks 
county, said they had not waited for the 
law, considering the books as essential as 
the school house. Now they supply 
everything, and regard the free book law 
as one of the most important features of 
the system. 

I. A. -Cleaver, of Ardmore, Chester 
county, asked if there was any official re- 
cord by which the cost per pupil of the 
books and stationery could be ascer- 
tained. 
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Mr. Houck said the last school report 
gave figures for that. 


ADDRESS BY MR. HOUCK. 


Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy Supt. of 
Public Instruction, was on the programme 
for an address at this time, but wished to 
add a word to the discussion, in which he 
said he had become deeply interested. 
One thing, he said, might be taken as a 
finality—that free books have come to 
stay. One of our neighboring states is now 
taking a step in this direction by furnish- 
ing part of the books, which means all in 
the near future. It will not be many 
years till every state in this Union gives 
school books free to every boy and girl. 
Of course there are some objections, but 
the time is past in Pennsylvania where we 
give five and a half millions a year to ed- 
ucation, that any child should stand in 
his class without a book. Those who are 
in position to know agree that books are 
better cared for now than when they were 
private property. It was a happy day 
when our state reached out its generous 
hand to its children saying, ‘‘ Here are 
books, new, bright, attractive, as good as 
can be bought anywhere: take them, and 
use them well.’’ 

And now, Directors, let me repeat that 
you have a most important trust com- 
mitted to you. You can do more—or 
less—without getting into jail than any 
other class of public officers. The system 
gives you almost unlimited power to 
make the schools under your charge as 
good—or as poor—as you want. The 
law does not say how poor they may be, 
but experience teaches that you may go 
pretty far down without getting into 
trouble. In the other direction you are 
limited to a maximum tax of 13 mills, 
but how few ever go near that limit. 
There are some who would not tax them- 
selves at all, but let the State pay every- 
thing ; it would be an evil day if that 
spirit became general. You gentlemen 
levy the tax, build the school-houses, fix 
the course of study, employ the teachers, 
select the books. Of all these duties, by 
far the most important is the selection of 
the teachers. Tell me who the teachers 
are, or rather what they are, and I will 
tell you what the schools are like. You 
want teachers who love their work. The 
good teacher can be equivalent to all 
your globes and maps of the world and 
courses of study. First-class teachers 
would solve nine-tenths of our difficulties. 
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How are we to get them? Here the 
superintendents ought to help us. There 
was a time’ when it was hard to find 
teachers enough who held certificates ; 
now they are plenty, sometimes fifty ap- 
plicants for a place. Let the superin- 
tendents stand at the door of the profes- 
sion with drawn sword, and keep out 
those who do not measure up to the 
standard. You hear superintendents some- 
times advising directors to ‘‘ employ only 
good teachers, and drop the poor ones”’ 
—yet every one of the poor ones holds a 
certificate given by these same gentlemen. 
Let me urge you to magnify the teacher. 
The money foolishly spent for wooden 
blocks by wooden directors ought to be 
put into teaching ability. Much of the 
great appropriation should go to lifting 
up the teacher’s profession and making it 
strong. Employ only good, capable 
teachers, and 99 per cent. of your diffi- 
culties will vanish, and the teachers will 
solve the other one. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Col. John A. M. Passmore, President 
of State Teachers’ Association, was given 
the floor, and said that the Executive 
Committee of that body had decided to 
publish a pamphlet containing the pro- 
ceedings of the Association of Directors 
and Superintendents in connection with 
their own, to be furnished to all members 
of either body. A sub-committee had 
presented the subject to the Superin- 
tendents’ Convention in Philadelphia last 
week, where a similar committee was 
appointed to confer upon the possibility 
of consolidating these forces into a single 
body, somewhat on the plan of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. He had 
come here to present the matter in the 
hope that this body would be willing to 
become a Department of a State body in- 
cluding all three of the existing Associa- 
tions. The National body has greatly 
increased in numbers and activity since 
adopting the plan. Our own State As- 
sociation has for some years been smallin 
numbers ; it might be a help to all of us 
to be thus united, without interfering 
with the autonomy of either ; each body, 
as heretofore, meeting when and where it 
pleases. He hoped a committee of con- 


ference would be appointed here. 
Chairman Shay of the Executive Com- 
mittee moved to appoint a committee of 
conference to meet the committee of State 
ascertain just 
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what the proposition involves, and report 
to this body to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
committee named were Hon. Wm. F. 
Shay, N. P. West, and J. R. Spiegel. 

Dr. Schaeffer took an opportunity to 
invite the members to visit the rooms of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 


The following amendment to the Con- 
stitution, laid over from last year, was 
called up for action : 

Amendment of Art. ITT: It shall be com- 
posed of delegates from the Boards of Educa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny City, from organized County Associa- 
tions of School Directors, the present and 
past officers of this Association, and from 
organized Associations of School Directors 
in cities and boroughs having separate 
Teachers’ Institutes, with the State, County, 
City, Borough and Township Superintend- 
ents and Principals of Normal Schools as 
advisory members. Each of thesaid Boards 
and Associations shall be entitled to send 
five representatives, and shall notify the 
corresponding secretary of their names and 
addresses. 

B. J. Sykes, Clearfield county, said 
there ought to be some provision for no- 
tifying directors of the Convention. The 
programme should be sent so as to reach 
them in some way. 

G. D. Swain, Butler county, endorsed 
the last speaker. He had no notice of 
the time of meeting, but caught on to an 
announcement in Zhe Pennsylvania School 
— otherwise he would not have been 

ere. 

President Eastburn said every superin- 
tendent had been written to by him, and 
in cases like Clearfield and Butler it was 
neglect on the part of those officers. 

S. M. Wakefield, Fayette county, said 
if school boards would take Zhe School 
Journal as the law authorizes, at expense 
of the district, and read it, they would 
always have timely warning of educa- 
tional events. 

A motion to postpone the consideration 
of the amendment was lost by a close vote 
of 23 to 25, and it was then adopted with- 
out a division. 


HIGH SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


John J. O’ Donnell, of Columbia county, 
tead the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, which were referred to the proper 
committee : 


WHEREAS, The Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of the State of Pennsylvania 
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passed a law in 1895, No. 293, entitled An 


Act to regulate the establishment, classifi- 
cation and maintenance of high schools, the 
distribution of fo saemnaery in aid of high 
schools and the employment of teachers re- 
ceiving State aid; and. 

WHEREAS, Sec. 1 of said act provides that 
the directors or controllers of any school dis- 
_ may establish a public high school ; 
and, 

WHEREAS, Sec. 3 of the same act provides 
that a high school maintaining four years 
study beyond the branches of learning pre- 
scribed to be taught in the common schools 
and called the common branches, shall be 
known as a high school of the first grade; a 
high school maintaining three years of 
study beyond the common branches, shall 
be known as a high school of the second 
grade; and a high school maintaining two 
years’ study beyond the common branches 
shall be known as a high school of the third 
grade; and, 

WHEREAS, Sec. 4 of said act provides that 
from the annual appropriations in aid of 
high schools, a high school of the first grade 
shall each year receive a sum not exceeding 
eight hundred dollars, a high school of the 
second grade not exceeding six. hundred 
dollars, a high school of the third grade a 
— not exceeding four hundred dollars ; 
and, 

WHEREAS, The schools of this common- 
wealth seeking to be benefited by the provi- 
sions of that act have not received the aid 
intended, because no appropriation has as 
yet been made by the legislatare of this State 
to meet the requirements of the above-named 
act ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of this 
convention and the representatives of the 
school interests of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, believing in the wisdom of the 
act of Assembly of 1895, in making such 
provision, do earnestly request that an ap- 
propriation be made by the next legislature 
to meet the requirements of said act; and, 

Resolved, That this convention use every 
legitimate means in its power to secure suc 
legislation as shall provide for such appro- 
priation. 


The Convention then adjourned to 8 
o'clock this evening. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








HE session was called to order soon 
after 8 o’clock, and the President in- 
troduced Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of 
Allegheny county,who read the following 
paper on 
THE DIRECTOR AS A FACTOR IN EDUCA- 
TION. 


Education has a business side. Viewed 


from that standpoint, it is a kind of joint 
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partnership, in which there are three part- 
ners, the teacher, the parent and the director. 
Each contributes something to its success 
and participates to some extent in the pro- 
fits. Each has rights which should be re- 
spected and duties which should be per- 
formed. And the greatest return in profits 
comes from this business when each knows 
his rights and will insist upon them, and at 
the same time is willing to perform his 
duties—when each aids all in the participa- 
tion of rights, and all aid each in the per- 
formance of duties. 

To the teacher is entrusted the actual work 
of instruction. To perform his duties aright, 
‘* he should be an active, aggressive, intelli- 
gent compound of love, zeal, wisdom, virtue 
and justice. To him virtue is its own re- 
ward, and he receives little of any other kind 
on this side the Eternal City.”’ 

The parent supplies the running expenses 
of the business and the capital stock which 
is invested. This, invested for a period of 
eight or nine years, is his child, the most 
precious asset in all the world tohim. And 
its value as a living and working entity in 
the wisdom and wealth of the world will 
depend to a very large extent upon the edu- 
cation which it receives during this period. 
From this investment the parent has a right 
to expect large dividends in intelligence, 
virtue, wisdom and culture; in sterling 
character, right habits, correct morals, pure 
= noble manhood and true woman- 


Functions of the Director.—The director 
is the business manager of this partner- 
ship. In him is vested the power to do 
anything and everything necessary to the 
operation of the school as a business in- 
stitution. His duties are both local and 
legal. He represents the people, he also 
represents the state. But he is the repre- 
sentative rather than the servant of the 
people. While he represents them, he is 
under no legal obligation to obey their man- 
date. He stands as firmly upon the prin- 
ciple of uninstructed representation as a 
member of congress. He is the person who 
directs educational affairs for them, not the 
person or thing directed by them. The 
people have the right to petition and to pro- 
test, but: not the right to dictate or direct 
Herein lies the weakness of many directors. 
They think themselves under obligation to 
do what the people want. They fail to see 
that this obligation is political, not legal. 
The voice of conscience, judgment, justice 
and right, rather than the voice of the 
people, should govern the director. Not 
what the people want, but ‘‘ what the chil- 
dren need,’’ should be his motto. Men are 
often ignorant of their real needs. The 
voice of the people is not always the voice 
of wisdom or the voice of God. When the 
people cried, ‘‘ Crucify Him,’’ the minorit 
who thought differently was very small. 
The director may be in the minority in his 
district, but he may also be in the right. 
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And right should never take instructions 
from wrong. The director represents the 
people, but he is their uninstructed repre- 
sentative. He is to think and act for them; 
to direct the affairs so that his district may 
secure what the children need, rather than 
what the people want. The people often 
want cheap schools, cheap teachers, short 
terms, because these may be had for a low 
tax; but these are antagonistic to the real 
needs of the child. 

But the director represents the State as 
well as the’people. The State supports a 
school system in order that it may have a 
wise, virtuous, intelligent, patriotic citizen- 
ship. Tothis end it establishes the school 
and vests in the director its ——— man- 
agement. Trne, it lays down limitations. 
beyond which he may not go, but within 
these lines ‘‘he is monarch of all he sur- 
veys.’’ He is practically uninstructed by 
the State, and, if conditions will permit, 
may make of his school a college. He is 
thus the complete, uninstructed and almost 
uulimited business manager of the school 
system. 

But the director is more than the business. 
actor in theschool problem. As the busi- 
ness manager he practically controls its 
professional progress. With his hand on 
the financial lever, he may aid or retard this 
progress at pleasure. His vote means sub- 
stantial financial aid for or against every 
improvement. It will enrich or expand, or 
impoverish and contract the curriculum. 
It means to his school a living, active, in- 
telligent, progressive, professional teacher, 
or a lifeless, indifferent, mechanical bung- 
ler. It means growth or decay, life or death, 
to the professional spirit of education in the 
district. He can make of his community 
a valley of dry bones, of which the prophet 
may say with assurance, ‘‘ These bones can 
never live,’’ or he can make it one teeming 
with professional life and spirit. His influ- 
ence is thus either “Or and helpful, or 
negative and hurtful. He may either start, 
encourage and direct the professional side of 
education, or he may discourage, retard, 
hinder and stop it. He may either be a 
destructive force, or a constructive cause; a 
wise master-builder, or an arbitrary icono- 
clast. The Pennsylvania school laws make 
all this possible. This supremacy of the 
local board is its fundamental principle. 
This principle makes the director the com- 
plete, independent, uninstructed business 
manager of the school system, and at the 
same time vests in him the authority which 
indirectly enables him to control its profes- 
sional progress. 

Responsibility of the Directors.—Accepted 
authority means assumed responsibility. 
To the director the measure of the former is 
surpassed only by the magnitude of the 
latter. This responsibility has a financial, 
a civic, and a moral aspect. 

The financial responsibility is recognized 
when we remember that the director an- 
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nually disburses in this State almost $20,- 
000, 000., 

The civic responsibility is greater even 
than the financial. The State is mercenary. 
Its motives are egoistic. It supports 
schools to make citizens. From the civic 
standpoint education is simply the training 
which the State gives to those who are to be 
its citizens, that the intelligence, advance- 
ment and civilization of one age may be re- 
tained and made the basis of still greater 
achievement. All civic progress depends 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the citi- 
zen; these depend upon the school; and the 
school depends upon the director, who prac- 
tically controls its business and professional 
management. 

The moral responsibility of the director is 
far greater than the civic. We are all con- 
sumers of the common stock of accumulated 
worth. He who contributes more than he 
consumes is a benefactor, while he who 
draws in excess of his contribution is a 
moral a. The world is getting better 
because the moral accumulations of the ben- 
efactors surpass the draughts of beggars. 
Every child in every school will be either a 
beggar or a benefactor. His moral worth 
will depend upon his education; his educa- 
tion, upon his school; and his school, upon 
the director. Life is a warfare. Every child 
is a soldier. The battle is unto death. 
Shall the child be one of the victors, or one 
of the a Shall he go down the 
pathway of life morally and intellectually a 
sttong, sturdy, stalwart giant; or a helpless, 
hopeless pigmy? The director who provides 
the school, selects the teacher, and thus in 
a large measure determines the nature and 
extent of his education, must answer this 
question. 

This responsibility is recognized in two 
ways. First, by the oath which the states 
require the director to take, and second, by 
the almost unlimited power conferred upon 
him by legal enactment. Relying upon the 
solemn obligation that he will faithfully 
and impartially perform his duties, the 
State proceeds to make him not only the 
business manager, but the prosecutor, 
judge and jury of the school system. 
Clothed with all this authority to direct the 
institution which is to shape human destiny 
and to mould human lives, it is highly im- 

rtant that the director be a man “ well 

allasted with brains,’’ keen and accu- 
rate in his observation of educational facts, 
sincere in his convictions, correct in his 
conclusions, wise in his enactments, right 
in his decisions, and just in the perform- 
ance of his important and manifold duties. 
In our examination of the director as the 
business and the indirect professional man- 
ager of the schoo] system, it may be well for 
us to attempt to analyze him more critically 
and discover his ideal qualifications. 

Ideal Qualifications of the Divector.—1. He 
must have high ideals in education. These 
ideals will hold up to his admiring vision 
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the necessary characteristics of a good 
teacher, of a good school, and of good educa- 
tional facilities. His ideal will not be 
realized. No idealever is. The mind may 
contemplate it as an ethereal vision, fault- 
less, harmonious, symmetrical and com- 
plete. But while it may be thought out, it 
can never be wrought out. As a mental 
will-o’-the-wisp it ever flits above us, luring 
us onward, receding as we advance, ever es- 
caping our grasp, and refusing to become an 
embodied reality. Visionary and ethereal 
as an ideal must be, it is nevertheless an es- 
sential requirement of a good school director. 
High ideals mean progression; low ideals, 
retrogression. The former mean vigorous 
effort, healthful growth, boundless achieve- 
ments; the latter, feeble effort, stunted 
growth, arrested development, retrogres- 
sion, decay, death. 

2. The model director must have keen 
perceptive power with which to discover the 
defects in the schools when comparing the 
actual with the ideal. The first step toward 
the ideal strength to which we would at- 
tain is a just appreciation of the weakness 
we possess. And the first step towards edu- 
cational progress begins in the complete 
discovery of the slow pace at which we are 
traveling. Asa child can never be made to 
pea sae the knowledge possessed by the 
teacher until the teacher has first compre- 
hended the child’s ignorance, so the perfec- 
tions of an ideal cannot be even approached 
until the imperfections in the real are dis- 
covered. The director, therefore, must have 
keen perception if he would note the lack of 
harmony between the actual and the ideal. 

3. The model director must have good 
judgment with which to select and inaug- 
urate the necessary remedial agencies that 
will help him to realize his ideals. This is 
the day of fads. ‘‘Small tonnage educa- 
tional theorists have gotten far out from the 
shore on the sea of pedagogy, and having 
lost their compass, are guessing the way to 
the desired haven.’’, Little progress will 
be made in reallzing high educational ideals, 
if the director adopts the plans of these 
dreamers, these visionary theorists and ped- 
agogic fortune-tellers. ‘‘ Sailing, not drift- 
ing,’’ should be the motto of the business 
manager of our school system. To do this, 
he must equip his vessel with the best ma- 
chinery, follow the truest charts, and have 
on board a most reliable pilot, in whose 
head is a compass tried and true. This 
equipment is the result, not of hap-hazard 
guess work, but of a wise choice, deliber- 
ately made by good common sense and 
sound educational judgment. 

4. The ideal school director must possess 
an intense personality. The conscious de- 
termination of this personality asserted 
through the will is what we term force of 
character. This must be distinguished from 
force without character. Will, with the 
content of personality, is force of char- 
acter; will, without this content, is force 
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without character. The director should pos- 
sess in a large degree this making, mould- 
ing, moving power which we term force of 
character. In the language of Sam Jones, 
‘* His ribs must be tied to a backbone, not 
to a dish cloth.’’ This moral backbone 
must be flexible enough for all legitimate 
purposes,'strong enough tosupport the cour- 
age of honest convictions, and stiff enough 
at all times to refuse to participate in any 
log-rolling processes. Such a man, know- 
ing the value of good school facilities, of a 
ood teacher and a long term, will, by the 
orce of his character, the honesty of his 
purpose, the courage of his convictions and 
the intensity of his personality, convince 
his board and his community of their worth 
when compared with lowtaxes. A director 
of this stamp is greater than his environ- 
ment. He is the creator, not the creature 
of circumstances. His real power is not in 
his environment, but in himself; in his 
character, his individuality, his attain- 
ments, his spirit, his personality. The di- 
rector must have educational wisdom mani- 
fested in his high ideals, his keen percep- 
tion and his good judgment. But he must 
have zeal and personality as well as wisdom. 
Wisdom strikes when the iron is hot, zeal 
builds the fire and heats it. Wisdom seizes 
the opportunity, zeal makes it. Wisdom 
knows, zeal does. Wisdom weighs, zeal 
works. Wisdom spreads the sails to catch 
every breeze, zeal makes both the sails and 
the breeze. The director must have both. 
He must either lead or be led by the educa- 
tional sentiment of his community. And 
whether he is to be its master or its slave 
will depend very largely upon his zeal, his 
character, his individuality, his personality. 

All will agree that these qualifications are 
desirable and in a measure essential. And 
all will admit, I presume, with equal 
unanimity, that they are not possessed in 
the superlative degree by every director. 
And yet the director is not to be condemned. 
In fact, he deserves praise, not censure. 
Much of the progress in modern education 
is traced to his wisdom, his zeal, his cour- 
age, and his faithfulness. His worth, how- 
ever, has been due to himself, not to others. 
Is it not time to help him, to apply some 
aids from without that will cause his 
growth from within? The question I wish 
to ask, not answer, is this: Can we do any- 
thing to help the director to secure this 
necessary zeal and wisdom? Certainly the 
age demands a more careful study of this 
uestion, even if we are as yet unable to 
ormulate a desirable answer to it. The 
study of the director as a factor in education 
has received but little attention, and noth- 
ing gery ved has been done to help him. 
Much has been done for the child and for 
the teacher. To aid them, the history of 


education has been written, its philosophy 
discovered, its science explained, and the 
method of instruction outlined. We have 
Normal Schools, technical schools and in- 
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stitutes for teachers, but we have nothing 
for the directors. The beneficent results 
which these schools seek to bring about are 
often rendered null and void, because direc- 
tors are ignorant of, or not in sympathy 
with the spirit of progress they suggest. 

The Necessity for Better Trained Directors. 
—If these qualifications are desirable, let us 
ask if there is any existing necessity for an 
attempt to help the director along these 
lines. Without these qualifications he is 
often the embodiment of educational indif- 
ference, and educational indifference is 
the child of educational ignorance. The 
director who possesses it has little interest 
in healthful progress. He has no educa- 
tional ideals commensurate with the age, 
and worthy of attainment. He sees no de- 
fects and is able to suggest no remedies. 
His influence, therefore, is negative and 
hurtful, rather than positive and helpful. 
He is a retarder rather than a director, a 
hinderer rather thana helper. This is pos- 
sible in our school system. The director is 
its business manager. He has unlimited 
power. His word is law. His authority 
over its finances is absolute, his control over 
its professional progress almost as complete. 
The same law which makes it possible for 
him to help, aid and direct, makes it possi- 
ble for him to retard, oppose and hinder. 
His educational sin may be omission, com- 
mission, or both. But is there any real ne- 
cessity for an attempt to educate him? We 
answer, yes, and cite three of the many reas- 
ons that might be given for our answer. 

1. An adequate supply of trained teachers 
has always been a perplexing question. It 
will always be such until we have an ade- 
quate supply of trained directors. The law 
of supply and demand is inexorable. The 
latter always regulates the former. As long 
as the indifferent director will hire indiffer- 
ent teachers we may expect indifferent re- 
sults, and a large supply of untrained 
teachers. ‘‘We have scotched the snake, 
not killed it.’ To remove the effect, we 
must removethecause. And the untrained 
director is certainly one of the causes of the 
untrained teachers. 

2. The condition of some school properties 
is amonument to the indifference and care- 
lessness of the director. Especially is this 
true in rural districts and small villages. 
The grounds are unfenced and the vagrant 
cattle of the neighborhood hold camp-meet- 
ings on the school lot. The gate is a post- 
less, palingless, hingeless, latchless fabrica- 
tion of the imagination. In fact there is 
nothing of the gate there except the place 
where it ought to be, and even that cannot 
be located without a surveyor. The doors 
of the out-buildings are hung without latch 
or hinge, as these are rega-ded as nones- 
sentialsin out-house architecture. For want 
of care and disinfectants these buildings 
often degenerate into dismal, dirty, dingy, 
disagreeable and disgrar:eful devil-devised- 
dens, with sin-scratched walls and sin-sug- 
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esting sentiments. Their condition thus 


is repulsive to the refined tastes and pure 


moral tone of the child, and they become 
‘‘seminaries of sin’’ whose vicious, veno- 
mous, voiceless, vice-producing virus is 
sufficient to annul the whole moral influence 
of the best teachers. Such conditions should 
hs subjected tothe purifying influences of 

re. 
prior to the opening of school, and is filled 
with decaying and death-dealing animal and 
vegetable matter. The pump is without a 
handle, spout or stalk, and the supply of 
water is neither pure nor abundant. The 
door is without a knob, the windows with- 
out glass, and the building during vacation 
was in all probability the gloomy abode of 
tramps and bats. There are no fastenings 
on the shutters, and their flappings in the 
wintry wind are like the spiritual rappings 
of some departed director who failed to do 
his duty while in flesh, and thus in aimless, 
endless restlessness returns as a warning to 
the living... The windows are without 
shades, and the blinding sun beats in upon 
the unprotected heads of the children, im- 
pairing the delicacy and power of the eye for 
all time. The unpolished stove is covered 
with an incrustation of rust that has been 
accumulating since the days of Jackson. The 
door has but one whole hinge and the crack 
in the bowl of the stove from which exude 
deadly gases to stifle the children and retard 
their mental progress, is neither a thing of 
beauty nor utility. The school building has 
not been cleaned within the memory of man. 
The craze for cleaning school houses once 
every twenty-five years, whether they need 
it or not, has not yet reached every school 
district in the state, The absence of water, 
soap and towels would indicate that cleanli- 
ness is not ‘‘next to godliness.”’ 

Barring hearsay evidence, many careless 
directors could scarcely prove that the 
schools are kept in actual operation, as the 
seldom drop in to see them. *They abund- 
antly and lavishly mney the schools with 
floors, ceilings, and walls, but the ‘‘ extras’’ 
which beautify the room and charm the 
child, and cultivate in him a love for the 
beautiful in nature and art, are there only 
as mental concepts, not as realities. 

I have thus brought before you the worst 
conditions of the worst schools in the worst 
communities, that you might see in this 
unsightly aggregation the accumulated re- 
sults of the director’s indifference and care- 
lessness, and the necessity of an attempt to 
train him. And, while these conditions are 
not the rule in this State, some of them are 
found in some districts, a few of them in 
many districts, and many of them in a few 
districts. 

3. Pennsylvania has an excellent library 
law. It is part of the school law. It is 
based upon the principle that the free pub- 
lic library is an essential part of a complete 
system of education, and as such should be 
supported by public taxation. The public 
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library is the complement of the public 
school. The school trains the mind, the 
library enriches it. The one builds the men- 
tal structure, the other furnishes it. The 
one sharpens the mental appetite, the other 
gratifies it. The value of a library to a 
community cannot be estimated. Yet the 
school director, as the business manager of 
our school system, has scarcely consi dered 
the subject, and in most communitiesinoth- 
ing practically has been accompl shed. 
Knowledge is our birth-right. The mind 
seeks truth, as the eye seeks the light, and 
in the name of justice, must our children, 
the priceless treasures of home, and the 
dearest hope of the nation, be robbed of 
their birthright, because of the indifference 
of the school director? We aye large 
sums in making it possible for the children 
to learn to read, but through the indiffer- 
ence of the director we have done almost 
nothing in making it possible for them to 
read to learn. Learning to read comes first, 
reading to learn naturally follows. With- 
out the latter, the former is unnecessary. 

The Methods of Training the Directors.— 
If there is a necessity for better qualified 
school ‘directors, the question naturally 
arises, is it possible to train them, and how 
may it be accomplished? The time has 
come for raising this query for thought and 
discussion, even though we may not be able 
to answer it satisfactorily. For thought 
and discussion must precede the practical 
solution of every educational question. 

If the director is ever to be reached and 
helped to a higher and truer appreciation of 
his importance as a factor in education, and 
a wiser and better performance of his duties, 
it is evident that it will not be by sending 
him to school. It must be done for him 
largely in his home, and the press, the plat- 
form and the book must be the means by 
which it will be accomplished. This is a 
difficult problem. But every difficulty is a 
disguised opportunity. What, then, can be 
done’to tmprove this opportunity ? 

1. Good reading matter, prepared ex- 
pressly for the direcior, should be furnished 
to him gratuitously. A director’s paper 
edited by the brightest and brainiest educa- 
tional writer in the State would do much to 
aid him. Books written from the director’s 
standpoint on school architecture, school 
hygiene, school sanitation, school reform, 
and on kindred subjects, covering every 
phase of the director’s work, would do 
much to interest and arouse, and to pre- 
pare him for a better performance of his 
manifold duties. We have books for law- 
yers, books for doctors, books for preachers, 
and books for teachers. Why not have 
some books for directors ? 

Iam not unmindful of the fact that the 
director’s office is only temporary, and that 
any effort to help him will necessarily pre- 
sent many difficulties. We do not expect 
books and papers to accomplish the desired 
end at once, but they will help. 
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Two books carefully read by a poor Dan- 
ish boy whose only heritage was the poverty 
of his shiftless parents, made Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen a great literary character, 
and gave to the world one of its brightest 
stars. The reading of a single book re- 
sulted in the establishment of the society of 
Jesuits. Loyola, a young Spanish noble- 
man, with a _ military ucation, was 
wounded at the seige of Pampeluna. Dur- 
ing a slow convalescence he read ‘‘The Lives 
of the Saints.’’ This so fired his religious 
zeal that the whole trend of his life was 
henceforth religious rather than military. 
In sixteen short years the wounded soldier. 
by his fiery eloquence, his intense piety, his 
profound learning, and the well organized 
society which he founded, practically con- 
trolled Europe, and made his influence felt 
in every part of the known world. The 
burning thoughts of a single book called 
into existence a system of education which 
in a few short years controlled the schools 
of Italy, France, Spain and Austria, and 
for more than a century was the dominating 
intellectual power of the world. 

Books an i may not do all that is 
desired, but they will do something. This 
is an age of organized movements to train 
the masses by courses of reading. The 
Chautauqua movement, the various reading 
circles, the scientific clubs, the women’s 
clubs and the correspondence schools, are 
not visionary schemes. They are success- 
ful institutions er much in their 
lines. The Cosmopolitan University en- 
rolled twenty thousand students during the 
first year. Why not arrange a course of 
reading for the school director? 

Since the director serves without pay, all 
this should be done for him gratuitously. 
How this is to be done is another difficult 
problem. But its difficulty may be the 
State’s opportunity. Perhaps the time has 
come when the State should undertake a 
= of this work. No State publishes a 

tter annual school report than that ot 
Pennsylvania. But it is published in such 
quantities that many are sold annually as 
old paper. A little economy in this direc- 
tion and in the publication of Bird Books 
and Smull’s Hand Book, would enable the 
State to do something for the director. 

But is the State justified in training the 
director at public expense? It is its duty 
to maintain at — expense a complete 
school system. The director is a necessary 
and an important factor in it. He is an es- 
sential part of it. And is not the duty of 
the State to the part, part of its duty to the 
whole? The State answered this question 
more than forty years ago, when it decided 
to send 7he School Journa/ to the Secretary 
of each Board. The question now is not the 
right of the State to help the director, but 
how far this aid shall extend. Send 7he 
Journal not only to every secretary, but to 
every director as well. Have a special de- 


partment in it for directors, or send them a 
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journal that is a director’s paper, lookin 
at all educational questions from his stand- 
point. 

2. The organization of directors in coun- 
ties and in the State will aid greatly in an 
effort to train school directors. In this wa 
much has already been done. This Associ- 
ation together with these county organiza- 
tions will in due time give recognition to 
the director as a factor in education, and at 
the same time focus the study of educators 
on the school problem from his standpoint. 
Formation must precede reformation, and 
evolution, revolution. This work must pro- 
ceed from within. The director must be 
put to studying himself and his duties, ere 
the dormant seeds of truth will spring up 
into vigorous growth. pees praeag agi- 
tation, and investigation will help, but the 
main work must be accomplished through 
the agency of books and papers. This isa 
most important matter, and this Association 
deserves recognition and aid from the State. 

3. The institute or educational meeting 
should do more for the director than it has 
yet accomplished. His presence should be 
required even at public expense at all such 
meetings, and the peo ape should provide 
for the discussion of such subjects as would 
be of interest and profit tohim. The time 
has come when it would be wisdom on the 
part of the State to compel the director to 
attend the county institute one or two days 
annually, and to pay him for it. 

These aids would prove helpful to all. A 
man’s judgment may be almost infallible in 
one business, and utterly unreliable in an- 
other. The unerring judgment which guides 
the successful farmer, might prove the ruin 
of a large business house. And the fine in- 
tuition and nice discrimination of the skill- 
ful physician in his profession, are often of 
little value in a broker’s office. The man 
then who is a successful farmer or a shrewd 
banker may not always make a wise 
director. As‘the business manager of the 
school, such a man’s judgment is generally 
accurate and reliable. But the director is 
more than a business factor in the school 
problem. The location of a school house ; 
the question of its light, heat, and ventila- 
tion’; the enlargement and enrichment of 
the curriculum ; the professional, moral and 
intellectual qualifications of the teacher; 
these, and a dozen other questions which the 
director must decide, have elements in them 
which lie entirely without the field of ordi- 
nary business. They invest the dead formal- 
ism of business management with spiritual 
and professional life. To decide these ques- 
tions aright, the director must possess a 
professional educational spirit and sound 
educational judgment. These are not the 
results of good business methods in other 
avocations. They come to the man only 
who is in touch wiih the professional side of 
the educational world, who has some knowl- 
edge of its problems, and who breathes its 
sympathetic atmosphere. This touch is now 
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established by the superintendént «and 
teachers, and their efforts would be greatly 
reinforced by the paper, the book, and the 
educational meeting. 

Three separate and distinct elements enter 
into a sound and accurate educational judg- 
ment. The director who possesses it, must 
have clear and definite information upon the 
subject at hand. He must be able to recall 
that information when needed. And'then he 
must be entirely free from all personal and 
political prejudice, that he may exercise that 
spirit of honesty and fairness which ex- 
amines all sides of a question, and weighs 
all kinds of testimony, before reaching a 
final conclusion. But of what use is a re- 
liable memory or freedom from prejudice, if 
the director lacks the first ‘element, the in- 
formation which forms the ‘real foundation 
of sound educational | ee How can 
he judge of the mérits or demerits of a ques- 
tion of which he has little or perhaps no 
knowledge? Beyond a doubt, the paper, the 
book; and the educational meeting will help 
him to acquire this information, whether its 
source be observation, intuition, reflection 
or testimony. And this information is 
needed by all. The world of education is 
not entirély separate from the world of busi- 
ness, agriculture, medicine, labor and law. 
But there are sections of it that lie entirely 
beyond their‘ confines. -A knowledge of 


these sections'and of the recent surveys and | 
discoveries in this'field‘is absolutely neces- ' 


sary, that he, who comes'from'the farm, the 
office, or the shop to dictate and direct the 
professional policy of the school, may do it 
with intelligent insight, nice discrimina- 
tion, and sound educational judgment. 

The director holds the balance of power in 
the school system. -He regulates and: con- 
trols its progress. He is expected to per- 
form an important gratuitous service to the 
State, and should not’the state’in return 
perform this important gratuitous service 
to him ? Without the latter we may scarcely 
expect the former. The director has not spent 
and will not spend his money to help the 
State. Will the State be without that Sele, 
or spend the money that will aid in secur- 
ing it? 

The director is the absolnte monarch of 
the school system. As its business mana- 
ger his authority is unlimited. And as the 

nancial control regulates the professional 
spirit, this authority means progress or re- 
trogression, growth or decay, life or death, 
to the school. If this authority is to mean 
life, growth, progress, certain qualifications 
are necessary in him who exercises it. It 
is certainly desirable that he possess these 
qualifications. Is it expedient that we at- 
tempt to develop them in the director by sys- 
tematic training? If we try, shall we suc- 
ceed, and what shall be the nature of the 
effort? We have asked these questions, but 
not answered them. 

Some may attribute these questions to 
the speculations of an idle dreamer or a 
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visionary theorist, and toss them over into 
the great pedagogical museum of fads, fos- 
sils and freaks, fit only to augment the col- 
lection of impossible and impracticable edu- 
cational suggestions. It is futile to remind 
such objectors that Lovejoy, Garrison, 
Whittier and Wendell Phillips were once 
regarded as idle dreamers; that some of the 
professors in the universities of Europe were 
the last among the people to accept the dis- 
coveries of Newton; that Galileo had to deny 
the truth of his discoveries upon his knees; 
and that a learned engineer proved beyond 
a doubt that no steam vessel could ever 
cross the Atlantic, because it could not carry 
coal sufficient to propel it more than one- 
third of the distance. The proposition to 
train directors may now be impossible and 
impracticable, just as it was once impossi- 
ble to look through the human hand. But 
we should remember that the impossible 
has time limitations, and human progress 
consists to a large extent in making the 
impossible possible. 


SECRETARY PRO TEM. 


The Secretary, Mr. A. G. Gotwals, be- 
ing ‘called home, the chair appointed Mr, 
Harry Sloyer, of Phoenixville, who very 
acceptably filled the position for the bal- 
ance of the sessions. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOLS PENNSYLVANIA 
OUGHT TO HAVE. 


Dr. Geo. P. Atherton, President of 
State College, was announced for a paper 
on the above subject, but said he had not 
prepared a formal address, and would 
speak briefly of some things he had in his. 
mind relative to the kind of schools we 
need. He continued substantially as 
follows : 


I have listened with great interest and 
appreciation to the’ able and carefully 
wrought out address of Supt. Hamilton, 
and feel that it struck a responsive chord in 
the judgment and heart of the Association. 
Possibly he may not give you credit for 
being as nearly up to his standard as is 
really the case. At any rate, we are all 
agreed as to what ought to be done—are we 
not? [‘‘ yes, yes,”’ from all sides,] and it is 
a good omen when such a standard is not 
regarded as above average level. 

_The paper indicated the means by which 
directors may help in the administration, 
organization and machinery of the schools, 
and this to some extent gave us the writer’s 
ideas of what they should be. I wish to go 
a step beyond that, and ask, What is a 
school? and so determine what kind of 
schools Pennsylvania should have. We 
spend upon them twenty millions a year— 
have fifty millions invested in school prop- 
erty—spent more on ‘text-books alone last 
year ($699,000) than the whole cost of ad- 
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ministering the United States government 
in Washington’s day ($600,000) — put ten 
millions into teacher’s wages, and employ 
28000 people. All this for schools—surely it 
is proper to inquire what a school is, and 
“whatitisfor? We will be told, it is a place 
where we send our children to be educated; 
but what is it to be educated? What are 
we? The untutored African who asked 
““What am I? whence did I come? whither 
am I going?’’ was facing the questions 
which come sooner or later to every soul. 
If there is ‘‘a divinity that shapes our 
ends,’’ if a God of love and truth and justice 
rules the world, if through the whole one 
purpose runs, then we are all but parts of a 
great school in which a loving Father is 
working out a perfect manhood, of which 
Jesus Christ is the representative and high- 
est ideal. 

Every one will admit that the children of 
to-day should not be trained as were those 
of Greece and Rome They are to live a dif- 
ferent life, and must be trained for that. 
Every generation finds new work, new 
needs, and must prepare to meet them; and 
this must be largely the work of the schools. 
While we draw lessons from the past, we 
must not attempt to copy it, or we shall get 
a result as like the original as the conven- 
tional Indian in front of a tobacco shop is 
likea man. We must bring the minds of 
our boys and girls in contact with the best 
minds of the past—Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
Shakespeare— because these have struck the 
true note to which the universal soul re- 
sponds. The child asks questions we can- 
not answer because his mind is open to 
universal truth. Great men are great because 
they appeal to the universal human soul. 

The child comes to school with a love of 
nature, and a soul open to its impressions. 
How many of us recognize and make use of 
this? In my own schooling I hardly realized 
that there was in nature anything to learn; 
in working on a farm there was nothing to 

ain but the manual dexterity; now we are 
Tofies out what a world lies around us, 
especially in the country. The child’s 
thought is directed to the stately march of 
the stars through space, all governed by the 

reat law of astronomy; to the growth of 
ow and tree, the untolding from germ to 
stem and flower and fruit, and seed bearing 
the gern of another life—filling his mind 
with activity and vital force, and leading 
to the grand conception that from the low- 
liest blade of grass to the highest star, all 
is the wonderful handiwork of a Power 
above him. Such training enables him to 
look out upon life with different eyes. Thus 
the school teaches lessons that are of use 
in the child's present life at the end of the 
19th century, and makes him ready for citi- 
zenship of the United States and of Penn- 
‘sylvania in the 2oth. We must do all that 
_ ean be done to fit our boys and girls for the 
work they are to do in the time and place 
where they are to live. 


ae 
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Language should be taught with the 
greatest care. I will not go into the ques- 
tion whether it be possible to think without 
words, but practically we do not, and the 
wider our vocabulary the better our think- 
ing, if we understand the words we use. 
We are obliged to study the forms of lan- 
guage of the ancients in order to see into 
their thought, and in translation we acquire 
two vocabularies, giving a power which on 
some lines nothing can replace. Weshould 
also trace our own language back to its 
origins, noting how it was influenced by 
others, and how it grew, and how ~-ords ac- 
quired their shades of m il ina 
serious, painstaking way. \,uen we hear 
people say they know a thing but cannot 
express it, the fact is that they do not know 
it, but have only shadowy notions about it. 
We want to teach exact and careful use of 
words. Words have life of theirown. The 
Gettysburg address of President Lincoln 
was written on the train as he went, but its 
content had been wrought out long before 
in that great, brooding, self contained soul. 
Its utterance left a sense of disappointment 
to him and others at the time; but who now 
rem+mbers the finished periods of the elo- 
quent Everett, while the words of Lincoln 
will live as long as soul responds to soul. 
He never spoke a word that was not under- 
standable by the lowest, yet all was level 
with the highest understanding. He knew 
words in their exact meaning, and so could 
accurately express his own thought. Our 
children need to learn this careful use of 
language. 

We must teach some mathematics in the 
public school, not only for its practical uses, 
but for its value in training to think. 
Mathematics is the one science to whose 
conclusions all sound minds must ayvree. 
There is no room to dispute that 2+ 2=4. 
The results are absolute; there is no getting 
around them. The value of such training 
appears when we consider that more of our 
troubles and difficulties come from misun- 
derstanding of the same expressions than 
any other cause whatever. The mathemat- 
ical habit of mind not only increases prac- 
tical efficiency, but removes a thousand 
sources of error and misunderstanding. 
We cannot afford to omit such training. 

It is all summed up in the single word that 
the training in Pennsylvania schools should 
be fitted to the conditions of Pennsylvania 
life. Though nota native, I yield to none 
in loyalty and pride of citizenship in this 
great Commonwealth, second only in pop- 
ulation of all in the Union, and those who 
live a quarter century longer are likely to 
see her take first place. Rich in resources, 
diversified in industries, we have the very 
type of a great industrial state. With farm 
values at $1,100,000,000 and manufactured 

roducts $1,300 000,000, her future is plainly 
indicated. What shall we do to prepare for 
it, to give such education as will apply to 
the business of life? Is it not clear that in 
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addition to language and mathematics, we 
must give from the beginning the elements 
of science, that the child may see all along 
the relation of his school work to the busi- 
ness in which he will be engaged? Wedo 
not want the old book teaching, in which 
we were supposed to learn chemistry for 
instance, but really knew nothing about it; 
we want the laboratory method from the 
very start. So also in physics and botany. 
Then we want manual training that will 
teach the eye, the hand and the brain to 
keep step, and so give the threefold power 
without which there can be no fully de- 
veloped man. Work with the hands tends 
to make the worker intellectually more 
honest; we often speak or write without the 
feeling of responsibility, but the wood or 
metal shows what kind of work we do, and 
the habit of accuracy extends to other 
things; and here we touch upon a profound 
psychological truth. It is found that where 
manual training is offered as a premium for 
good work in school, those who take it 
make better progress on the inteliectual 
side, besides doing the additional work. If 
we are to have a great industrial state, we 
must consider all these things, and base our 
education on scientific principles. 

I wish to say here that one of my beliefs 
is that the public school should be so or- 
ganized from the beginning as to prepare 
every boy and girl for college, and the state 
should open the way to all who can take 
that course at the publicexpense. Here we 
shall meet the old objection that too much 
help from the state has a pauperizing effect. 
What isthe state? With us, it is simply 
ourselves organized to do those things 
needed for the common good which we can- 
not do individually. Whatever ought to be 
so done, this organization should do; and 
it is we ourselves who are doing it. We 
have undertaken to submit all questions as 
a last resort to the ballot, and give every 
man (and I hope before long to be able to 
Say every woman also) an equal voice. But 
we must not forget that the least intelligent 
vote counts as much as the most, and we 
can only keep up our standard by training 
all our people and giving every boy and 
girl the best opportunities of preparation for 
the highest duty or service. 

Democracy is a great training school in 
the art of self government, and our results 
will be taken by the world as demonstrating 
what such training can do for a people. If 
people are to be trained for their duties, the 
range of training must be in proportion to 
the range of duties. The leaders of the people 
come up from the people themselves, and 
we must train those leaders in the schools 
of the people. It is of infinite importance 
that there shall be no governing class, dis- 
tinct from the mass of the people; our lead- 
ers must be in sympathy with the people, 
in touch with their hearts. Great wealth 
always endeavors to seize upon education 
to eutrench itself, knowing that knowledge 
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is power. It is only in our own time that 
the universities of Great Britain have 
been opened to any but the privileged 
classes. On the other hand, France throws 
all opportunity freely open to all, because 
she is well on the way to a truly republican 
system. 

Some of our western states have shown 
wise foresight in framing a scheme by 
which their best boys and girls may go clear 
through to graduation from the university 
at public expense. This will prepare for 
leadership those who are fitted for it. We 
should not allow ourselves to be left behind. 

Once more let me say, Pennsylvania needs 
in her schools that which will prepare her 
boys and girls for the work Pennsylvanians 
have todo. We must train to intelligent 
industry, to love of country, to high ideals 
of citizenship. The training that will do 
this, and that will help us to keep our re- 
public and our own souls pure and un- 
spotted—that is the training needed in the 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

Geo. H. Reagel, Northampton county: 
It is not so very difficult to get a concep- 
tion of an ideal school into one’s mind; 
but where are we to find the teachers for 
such schools? About half our teachers 
are Normal graduates, many of them very 
young people without experience and 
often lacking ability for the work. Some- 
times people without Normal training do 
better work than those who have it. 
What are we to do for teachers? 

Dr. Atherton: I am reminded of a 
critic who asked why the State College 
did not turn out fewer engineers and more 
teachers. The answer to him will also 
answer the last speaker; if you will pay 
them as well as engineers, they will take 
up teaching as a profession. Of 42 young 
men in one of our classes nearly all had 
places engaged before they got their 
diplomas ; in five weeks after commence- 
ment every one was employed with a 
single exception, and he from choice. 
Some leave even before graduation be- 
cause of special inducements. Salaries of 
$70 or $75 a month tempt themaway. I 
wish they were offered to teachers; it 
would help to realize my desire to give to 
the poorest child in the poorest district 
as good an education as the richest. 

Col. Passmore: What is the average 
salary for your State College graduates? 

Dr. Atherton: I cannot say exactly, but 
certainlv above $50 per month. 

Col. Passmore: And how about your 
teachers, Mr. Reagel? 

Mr. Reagel: Not more than $35. But 
what can we do about it? If one or two 
directors are progressive, and the others 
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‘ director to know? 


vote them down, what next? even if the 
people do not put them out in conse- 
‘ quence, as sometimes happens. And how 
shall we get the indifferent directors to 
‘do their duty? There are some who do 
not get inside a school in ten years. 

J. J. O'Donnell, Columbia county: 
Suppose you have an $85 vacancy, and 
- an applicant comes along with a Normal 
diploma who cannot fill properly a $35 
place, will the $85 make a better teacher 
of him? 

Supt. Hamilton: Well, I have faith in 
humanity. Every crisis finds the man 
equal to its demands. The demand reg- 
ulates the supply; and no just demand 
can be made on man ‘‘created in the 
image of God, a little lower than the 
angels’’ that mankind will not supply. 
The great man does not arise till the time 
needs him. If we will create a demand 
for good teachers, the colleges and Nor- 
‘ mal schools will supply them. While the 
demand is satisfied with poor talent, we 
will have plenty of that. Men—even 
‘school directors—are not always quite 
honest with themselves; sometimes they 
will get rid of a teacher and give him a 
‘recommendation to others. Sometimes 
' you do not require enough. Normal 
graduates are not perfect, but they will 
grow better and better. There will al- 
ways be objection, until we have angels 
for teachers. 

J. E. Woodmansee, Wayne county: 
The lack of good teachers is largely to 
be charged to superintendents. The law 
makes it their business to ascertain qual- 
ifications, inspect work in the schools, 
and certify _the results. How is the 
If he does not know 
_ the teacher personally, what can he do 
but take the judgment of the officer who 
is paid to know? 

J. H. McFarland, Montgomery county: 
That does not apply to Normal graduates, 
who are not examined by superintend- 
ents. ‘Their papers are all right; we see 
them for an hour, and can judge of the 
color of their dress, eyes and hair; the 
superintendent visits their schools and 
says nothing. If we turn one down, we 
are criticised. I think we shouid pay 
all new appointees a minimum, and In- 
crease according to successful work. 

S. M. Wakefield, Fayette county: We 
have 13 schools, and 11 normal teachers, 
of whom about half are failures. Di- 


ploma-holders must be tried, just the 
same as those who have superintendent’s 
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certificates. We should stop turning 
down worthy candidates for the super- 
intendency for political reasons. We 
need to remember that our first duty is 
to the children. When we get recom- 
mendations, it is often necessary to read 
between the iines. We have had good 
teachers who were drawn away by better 
salaries elsewhere. When we are willing 
to pay for the best, we can get it. 

Wm. Lesher, Northumberland county: 
We are too prone to change teachers, 
especially to oblige somebody’s niece. 
We had better pay more, and keep the 
good teachers. 

W.O. Miller, Harrisburg: There are 
some teachers in Harrisburg at $35. per 
month who are second to none. Where 
you have not the talent, it is your own 
fault; you must get up and hustle. The 
young men who are not satisfied with 
the $35 go out and look for better wages; 
then when principals are wanted, the 
towns go out into the farming districts 
and bring in teachers. I would like to 
see less schoolma’ams and more employ- 
ment for boys. . 

B. J. Sykes, Clearfield county : Before 
election the superintendent sometimes 
promises directors to give their relatives 
certificates, and they help each other by 
trading around. This peddling causes a 
good deal of our trouble. Superintend- 
ents fear to turn down unfit teachers 
lest they offend their friends. 

A. ‘C. Coulter, Allegheny county: 
That does not apply with us—the super- 
intendent’s word goes. We have had a 
majority of teachers from the Normal 
schools for a long while, and they have 
been successful with two exceptions—one 
failure and one indifferent. But we have 
not learned to make a $50 teacher out of a 
$35 manor woman. A Normal graduate 
who is not worth more than $35 is not 
worth employing. We can practically 
solve the teacher problem by paying 
better wages. We pay our primary 
teachers the best wages, and do not put 
poor workmen at laying foundations. 

J. K. Wildman, Bucks county: I have 
heard some things I did not expect, but 
it is well to know the truth. In Bristol 
we have 800 pupils, 18 schools, 19 teach- 
ers, and they are so successful that no 
fault is found. There is no secret about 
it, unless it be in the fact that all our 
teachers are women and we have a lady 
superintendent, who will compare favor- 
ably with any officer in the State with 
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the same range of duties. Many of you 
remember the paper she read at our con- 
vention last year, and she is just as 
good in school as on the platform. 

G. O. Reagel, Northampton county: 
The majority of those we have heard 
from have graded schools. What are 
you to do in the rural districts, some of 
which are about self-supporting, while 
others raise about money enough to buy 
their fuel? I know of such a district 
where the rate is 3 mills, and last year 
it was moved to reduce it a half mill. 
What are you going to do about that? 
Some of you gentlemen do not know 
what others have to contend with. The 
State appropriation enables us to get 
through ; but there are three applicants 
for every school for a seven months’ 
term. 

J. Q. Truxal, Westmoreland county : 
It may be worth while to ask right here, 
how many of us have visited our schools 
in five months—in three months? Direc- 
tors: do not realize their duty, or they 
would perform it better. When you 
have employed these young teachers, go 
and see them, give them some sign of 
appreciation, take at least as much notice 
of them as you would of a laborer on 
your farm. At the end of the term, tell_ 
your good teachers you will want them 
again and will try to pay them more if 
they will equip themselves better. It is 
ashame that directors do not visit and 
help the schools more. 

C. H. Caley, Montgomery county: We 
may as well take some of the blame for 
the many failures on ourselves. Teachers 
are born, not altogether made; some 
people may attend Normal school 999 
years and never become successful teach- 
ers. We must judge their work and act 
accordingly. Superintendents can help 
by stiffening up the examination. The 
director should look after the schools in 
person, and stand by the teachers. I 
found an insubordinate boy in one school, 
and administered a shaking—well, as 
long as a boy ought to be shaken ; there 
was a fight about it with the other direc- 
tors, but it didgood. 

Hon. John A. Wentz, Montgomery 
county : We havea borough with schools 
second to none in the State ; we employ 
a first-class principal, who knows his 
business, and attends to it. You would 
not get a lawyer to make shoes, or a 
shoemaker to write deeds. Apply the 
same common sense to school matters; 
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get a competent superintendent of prin- 
cipal, back him up and hold him respon- 
sible for results. About wages, ‘I sup- 
pose we owe it to our constituents to be 
as economical as possible, and if we 
could get first-rate teachers at $10 a 
month we ought to do so; but of course 
we cannot, and $35 or $40 is about the 
least we can get them for, so that ought 
to be paid. The first thing is that they 
be qualified, then get them as cheap as 
you can. Let it be understood that a 
good teacher has permanent tenure, and 
that those who stay will have an advance 
of salary in whatever grade. We have . 
an excellent superintendent in Montgom- 
ery county: but with five or six hundred 
schools to visit, it is impossible to prop- 
erly inspect and report upon all exhaust- 
ively. 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The Chair named the three following 
committees : 

On Resolutions—J. K. Wildman, Bucks; 
H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia; A. C. Coul- 
ter, Allegheny ; W. E. McKee, Blair; S. M. 
Wakefield, Fayette. 

On Nominations—lI. A. Cleaver, Chester ; 
G. H. Hugus, Westmoreland ; Rev. E. S. © 
Hassler, Somerset ; C. D. Phipps, Venango; 
G. C. Diffenderfer, Schuylkill. 

On Auditing Treasurer's Account—S. E. 
Bowman, Dauphin; M. S. Parvin, Berks. 


The Association adjourned at a late 
hour, until 9 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 


— 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








SESSION opened with prayer by Rev. 
E. S. Hassler, of Somerset county, after 
which Dr. H. H. Longsdorff, of Dickin- 
son, Cumberland county, read the fol- 
lowing paper on the 


CENTRALIZATION OF THE DISTRICT HIGH , 
SCHOOL. 


It has been frequently‘and truthfully said 
that one age is the inritor of another, and | 
therefore charged witf—i the responsibility of 
transmitting the legacy it has pebec sess § in 
an augmented and enhanced form to its 
successor. 

Thus one generation becomes in a large 
sense the guardian and mentor of the next, 
and in duty bound to point out dangers 
and enlarge the resources, material and 
moral, of those who in their turn are des- 
tined to take up the God-like task. It is 
by the proper appreciation of this duty that 
the law of change forever in action through 
the centuries, also becomes the law of true 
progress and higher development. The 
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need of yesterday is forgotten in the more 
imperative demand of to-day. The dream 
of our fathers has been dispelled by our own 
vigorous achievement, and that already 
half submerged by the widening ripples of 
a fast incoming tide that will lift our chil- 
dren to a higher point of vantage. Marvel- 
ous indeed has been the rapidity of this 
onward movement in late years. All indus- 
tries and callings have felt its impulse—all 
intellectual effort has responded to it, as 
if in these closing days of the century we 
wanted to make up for losses caused by 
neglected opportunities and insufficient 
knowledge. The haudicraftsman no longer 
spends years in apprenticeship—the farmer 
has revolutionized the plodding methods of 
his ancestors and now demands the best 
that science can bring him—the professions 
are so completely changed that they may 
almost be said to be reversed in principle 
and in practice—none more so than that of 
the physician. 

There is renovation and inspiration in all 
this ; we feel that we are in arealistic age— 
abstractions have no power over us; direct 
methods, concrete details are what we want 
—to come closer to the heart of created 
things, nature, ourselves. 

To fit our children for these conditions, to 
widen the horizon for the coming genera- 
tion, is a trust imposed upon us by the edu- 
cators of the past. 

When we come to the changes in the edu- 
cational field we must speak guardedly, for 
the advance has been unequal. In some 
sections in our State changes have been 
many and radical, while in others it would 
be altogether within limits to say our pres- 
ent school system is no better than it was 
forty years ago. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say our schoo/s are no better than 
they were forty years ago. 

It isin my own recollection the struggle 
that was made by a knot of determined and 
progressive men in Cumberland county and 
especially in Penn township, to bring about 
Compulsory Education and the Country 
Graded School. It was well recognized even 
then that these two important agencies for 

eneral instruction should be incorporated 
in our public school system and that their 
effect would be reciprocal. It is by their 
united influences alone that our mixed pop- 
ulation can be reached and benefited. 

Pennsylvania is good testing ground for 
such a ‘radical advance, and I believe the 
tural districts are ready for it, notwithstand- 
ing that it would mean the upheaval of 
many hoary prejudices. Here are our vast 
farming communities sending in endless 

rocession their most ambitious and promis- 
ing members to the towns, severing the 
tender ties of habit and family association, 
and swelling the army of petty laborers in 
the crowded thoroughfares. Many of these 
have little or no education, no special train- 
ing, no skill. 

Here is our ‘‘ foreign element,’’ much of 
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it scattered or in groups in the smaller vil- 
lages or in remote districts, restless, illiter- 
ate, alien in instinct, ignorant. It is a 
menace to our institutions—nay! to our 
personal safety! Slav, Hungarian, Italian ! 
seething with discontent, uncomprehending 
‘brother to theox,’’ as Prof Markham puts 
it, how are they to be trained for usefulness, 
for the ultimate privilege of the ballot? 
How is such raw material to be incorporated 
into the web of free citizensh p? Clearly 
first by law, or compulsion ; and second, by 
a specially devised school suited to their 
needs ; for, whatever our opinions or pre- 
judices as to their desirability, here they 
are, and it is our business and one we can- 
not shirk to make them fit. 

If I bind up in a constrained and unnat- 
ural position my arm or any other member 
of my body, it becomes useless and in time 
obstructive. If by any appliance I withhold 
from any organ its proper sustenance, it 
will finally not only die itself, but will in- 
volve in its destruction the entire organism. 
The body politic is in the same way a unit. 
Its health and well-being depend upon the 
integrity of all its parts. Nowhere is this 
more obvious than in the training of our 
future citizen, whether of native or foreign 
birth. 

Our government being a union of many 
interests under one head, our system of 
public school education should be homogen- 
eous and adapted to individual needs; and, 
although a national system with:-common 
features may not at this time be advisable, 
it is certain that a state system providing 
equal facilities for all classes and conditions. 
within the pale of the school laws, as at 
present contemplated, should be provided 
on a solid basis with rigid, obligatory pen- 
alties, and a wise adjustment to varying 
situations. 

This brings us face to face with our topic. 
What is the best way of meeting these con- 
ditions thus briefly sketched? We answer, 
by the Central High School thoroughly 
equipped with library and laboratory and 
gymnasium; scope for manual and perhaps. 
military training, with something of tech- 
nical teaching, with opportunities for 
nature study, with mechanical apparatus; 
in short, with everything a real, live, con- 
scientious teacher would want, to hold and 
stimulate the interest of all classes of chil- 
dren who might come under his care. Do 

ou call the scheme Utopian? Not so. It 
is entirely practicable. Do you shudder at 
the cost? Well, that is something, but not 
nearly what you may imagine. ‘‘ At least,’’ 

ou say, ‘‘it would revolutionize the teach- 
ing profession,’’ and there I agree with you, 
and revolutions of this sort are occasionally 
beneficial. 

Let us consider, first, its applicability to 
the rural districts in the lower tier of 
counties in our state. The ordinary farm- 
ing community, is well-to-do, fairly intelli- 
gent, conservative, public-spirited. They 
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read, they keep abreast of the great ques- 
tions of the day, they understand their call- 
ing, and are eager for its dignity and ad- 
vancement. Many such families cherish 
the desire of educating their children — of 
‘giving them advantages,’’ as we phrase it. 
How often we hear a father, and still more 
often a mother, say, ‘‘I wish I had the 
means to educate Edward or Sarah.’’ Some 
of them who are able to do so, educate them 
by sending them away from home to school 
or college to be fitted for business or the 
professions. For this privation and sacri- 
fice is necessary, but it is cheerfully under- 
gone; for I hold that in communities such 
as I have sketched family love prevails 
probably more closely and tenderly than in 
any other. The reason is not far to seek. 
They are remote, lonely at times, amuse- 
ment, excitement, the distraction and bus- 
tle of crowds and changing events are 
wanting, and the home circle becomes more 
a centre of interest and affection. 

So the child, the one most promising, 
most ambitious, goes away from home and 
its tender influences, at a period when they 
are most needed. And this is the first step 
in the wrong direction. Soul, character, is 
above every other consideration, even the 
training of the intellect, and in the duc- 
tile years of childhood and youth there is no 
influence so telling as that of home. The 
sheltering love of the home, the sense of its 
protection, its sympathy, is ever the sweet- 
est possession of a child, and ought to be 
preserved to it as long as possible. ‘‘O, 
parents,’’ says a writer on the subject, ‘‘do 
not send your sons and daughters away 
from home. Do not destroy the love for 
your fireside and the objects about home. 
Keep them under the shadow of your wings. 
They were given to you; who can watch 
over them like you? who can love them 
like you? Do not sever this sacred bond. 
Home !—the very thought of home is pure, 
and binds the heart to virtue.”’ 

When achild is thus prematurely thrust 
into the maw of a great preparatory school 
it must undergo a fiery probation, and sel- 
dom comes out unscathed. It is a harden. 
ing process It is so necessarily, and under 
it the tender fibres of the child heart often 
turn to something strange and unlovely. 
The girl, though she may not become fast or 
fashionable, still is lost tothe mother. She 
no longer gives her all her confidence, or 
pours out to her her hopes and fears and 
plans. The boy reaches manhood too 
quickly, and, though none of us would 
wish to return to the patriarchal age, there 
is a beauty about the clustering memories 
of home which cannot exist again if the tie 
is severed before the understanding is fully 
formed. And if the temptations should be 
too strong, and character or health or 
mental vigor should fail, one such wreck 
would offset a long list of expenses neces- 
sary for the establishment of a home school, 
where the pupil, surrounded by a genial at- 
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mosphere, could lay sure and broad founda- 
tions in knowledge, in habit, and in bodily 
strength. 

I have presented this phase of the subject, 
because it is too often lost sight of, and to 
my mind it is one of the very strongest 
arguments for the measure under consider- 
ation. Weare bound to hear much about 
the increased cost and trouble, but it seems 
to me if you could be convinced that this 
measure or any measure would make for 
the highest personal interest of the child, 
the rest would be easy. 

And, gentlemen, I would have you stop 
and consider in this connection the signs of 
the times, and the duty laid upon all repre- 
sentatives of the public good. There never 
was a time in our history when the training 
of our future citizens was so strongly em- 
phasized. We hear on every hand of the 
increase of vice and crime, and some of the 
strongest hearts among social reformers 
tremble as they point to the possible failure 
of our institutions. 

At such atime, I say, when the reforma- 
tories and asylums for the imbecile, the de- 
generate, the insane, are constantly appeal- 
ing to our sympathies, and to the state for 
aid it might be worth while to examine the 
prospect of benefit in this direction. The 
country life is a wholesome life. It. con- 
duces to honesty, to straightforwardness, as 
opposed to the selfish, intriguing, tricky 
policy of the day. Its influence is sane, is 
uplifting, is pure. It would reqnire more 
time than has been allotted me only to name 
the men who have been wise in council, 
great in action, and greater still in princi- 
ple, who have shed undying lustre on the 
American nation, who came from the coun- 
try. Daniel Webster, Lincoln, Garfield, and 
a host of others have left an inspiration to 
every country boy and girl. But we need 
not leave the boy and girl who are comin 
into their inheritance over hillside an 


meadow, to the resources of the past. The 
rail pile and the tow-path may possess the 
glory of being the pathway that led two 
martyrs to their doom—and their honor— 
but theirs was the exceptional mission 
which is once in a while laid upon mortal 


shoulders. There is hero stuff in many a 
boy who now, somewhere in a remote rural 
district, mourns and longs for larger oppor- 
tunity. Let us give it to him. Establish 
the Township Graded School with its 
Lyceum, its Library, and its wide-reaching 
enthusiasms, and the whole country will be 
benefited by it 

There is simple justice in this claim. Im 
the city men seem to stand more closely to 
guard and protect mutual interests. The 
very force of numbers is in their favor, and 
so from the standpoint of the countryman 
who has neither time nor skill to attract 
legislative attention, the city seems to get 
the lion’s share of the good things in the 
gift of the State. 

And yet, I say it without fear of contradic- 
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tion, the value of the farmer in himself and 
in his dependencies exceeds that of any other 
individual member under it. This is not the 
lace for statistics of this kind, but they can 
given, to prove that the interests of the 
farming comunity underlie every other in- 
terest—in our State more particularly. 

The farmer’s life is one of hardship. His 
children are put to labor early and as a 
rule are kept there in the intervals of school- 
going. Thereturns from his toil are com- 
paratively small, and he is watchful to make 
use of every avenue of profit. Consequently, 
we have here the duty of lifting him up to 
see beyond the immediate horizon, in fact 
to educate him as well as the children. 

Farm life can be made beautiful, even 
ideal. ‘‘ Why should not the man who gives 
bread to the nations receive in return the 
highest gifts of culture and art? Why 
should not the Prince of the Plow know 
Shakspeare and Shelley, Schumann and 
Wagner?’’ There is, in fact,a deep, an 
imperative, a divine call for his higher 
recreation, for his spiritual advance. He 
has made many seeds grow from one. Let 
us see to it that he has more than the chaff 
for his reward ! 

Gentlemen, if I have seemed to give undue 
rominence to the needs of the farmer, I 
ave done so in the interests of justice. He 

is numerically the largest man. He is the 


most loyal, conservative and productive 


citizen of our State. He is the balance 
wheel of good government. He is most 
often a Christian man. In proportion to his 
worth, and his contribution of revenue, he 
has not received his just dues. 

No matter how we look at the State ap- 
propriations for school purposes, the rural 
districts are stinted. And so on the one side 
for justice, and on the other for humanity, we 
urge the setting in motion of new machinery 
for the accomplishing of this purpose. The 
District High School is the most feasible 
method, and I propose to give you a brief 
summary of the plan as it has been tried in 
other places, and as it may be improved and 
adapted to our own communities. 

Location. — The school should be located 
in an agreeable and central position, accessi- 
ble from all sides or portions of the district. 
Instead of the detached school properties, as 
now maintained, one such property should 
be purchased of a size commensurate with 
the apportionment of the district. Regard 
should be had to sanitation, to convenience. 
to exercise and recreation in the erection of 
the buildings. The grounds—for in sucha 
project there should be ‘* grounds,’’ not 
merely the rubbishy corners we now mostly 
see—should be tastefully laid out and eared 
for according to their purpose, whether for 
games or rudimentary gymnastics. Drills 
of various sorts, and plays, under the eye 
and direction of a competent member of the 
faculty. should form part of the daily exer- 
cises The importance of play as a factor in 
education tempts me here to a digression,. 
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but time forblds. Permit me, however, to 
—— a single sentence from an address be- 
ore the American Social Science Assacia- 
tion last summer by the Mayor of Boston. 
He says: ‘‘ We are only beginning in this 
country to recognize the vital importance 
of wholesome recreation as a factor in social 
development, and the propriety of furnish- 
ing to all at the public expense some facili- 
ties in this direction.’’ From my own 
standpoint I will add, that it is cheaper for 
the state, and a vast deal better for the indi- 
vidual, to build an ideal school-house and 
equip it in an ideal manner, than to build 
additional asylums and salary. the officers. 
From my personal knowledge and investi- 
gation I can testify that as most of our 
country schools are at present conducted it 
is a wonder that a perfectly healthy child 
should survive the term. 

Teachers.— Having the grounds and the 
building, we come to the faculty. If the 
best work is to be done, we must have such 
a number of teachers as the size of the 
school requires — no more, no less. Under 
this plan the school funds would not be dis- 
tributed among three or four, or any num- 
ber of teachers who collectively have only 
about enough pupils to constitute one fair- 
sized school. And, on the other hand, the 
overcrowded teacher, whocannot do himself 
or his pupils justice, would be relieved. 
Such a school would need for principal an 
all-round, cultured, broad-minded teacher. 
He should be adaptive. sympathetic, prac- 
tical. He should be able to identify himself 
with the interests, the outlook, the environ- 
ments of his pupils and the community in 
which his work lies. His position should 
in a degree partake of the civil service reg- 
ulations, and should be within limits a per- 
manency. The principal should also have 
a large share in- the selection of his assist- 
ants, enough: so as not to create antago- 
nisms of methods. This power should 
however be carefully and scrutinizingly 
guarded and curtailed by the Board of Di- 
rectors. who we can readily see must be 
more than ever picked men. The teachers 
should be to an extent specialists. I mean 
by this that each should have a department 
and should be chosen with a view to special 
fitness for it. 

The elective system should be introduced 
at the earliest possible period in the school 
course. Certain branches must of course 
always be fundamental, but beyond a certain 
point they can be dropped and other 
branches more suited to the requirements 
or ability or taste of the pupil substituted. 
Here again is a temptation to dilate on a 
subject too much overlooked. When we 
get our model country school we want it 
conducted on the elective plan. There isa 
growing conviction that valuable time is 
wasted in studying branches for which the 
child has no taste, or what we call 
‘*faculty,’’ and will probably abandon as 
soon as he gets out of the school-room. 
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Here again the city has the advantage, for 
the elective system is in use in most city 
schools. But in the country the old-fash- 
ioned idea is adhered to of taking a child, 
all the children, over the same old beaten 
track year in and year out; and if any thing 
more than another is needed it is economy 
of time in the study period of a child’s life. 
Consequently each teacher should be chosen 
in reference to his ability in a certain direc- 
tion and his power of judging a pupil’s ca- 
pacity inthe same. He should be able and 
willing to use the appliances and apparatus 
which is now seldom dragged forth from the 
dusty corners where some inefficient or in- 
dolent teacher has thrown them. 

With the principal and special teachers in 
the higher departments, we must next turn 
our attention to the primary department, 
and here we will find our greatest difficulty. 
We are just becoming aroused along this 
part of our work. Fewer teachers are ex- 
perts in primary work than in any other. 
In the country, where there is no time for 
home-teaching, and among the wholly illit- 
erate and extremely poor, there is a great 
work for the primary teacher to do; and the 
rustic little urchin who looks up at the 
stars with wondering eyes, and the little 
girl who gathers the spring flowers by the 
brookside, will be assembled in the kinder- 
garten which our new school must have, 
and with a wide awake loving teacher they 
will learn not only facts, such as that ‘‘2 
and 2 make 4,”’ but 

‘**Perchance some serious childish eyes 
Uplifte:l to the sunset skies, 

Read there a strange new story, 

And dimly see the Love that holds 
The round world safe, and o’er it folds 
The mantle of His glory.” 

Nature study, in the form of elementary 
geology, astronomy, botany and zodlogy, 
would take the place of the excessive share 
which geography as at present taught oc- 
cupies. Grammar, and other language 
studies could be better taught through con- 
versation and writing about subjects con- 
cerning which interest is very strongly 
aroused, at the same time conveying a 
practical result. A miniature laboratory 
with necessary chemical appliances would 
give the farmer’s son, the intelligent 
mechanic, and also the ambitious laborer, 
something to think about and carry home 
to his less-privileged parents, while the 
knowledge of a legal principle would 
roe obviate the need for an attorney’s 
ee. ' 

Along these lines, gentlemen, and they 
are perfectly demonstrable, a Central High 
School could be successfully and econom- 
ically conducted in our rural districts. 
When I say economically, I mean it would 
cost no more than is spent at present bya 
wholly unprofitable and wasteful system. 
Such a school would not be an experiment. 
They already exist in various places, and 
have been found cheaper and less com- 
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plicated. The rate of advancement is more 
rapid, the stimulus upon the pupil more 
direct, the desire for greater gains is in- 
creased, the average uplift to the community 
infinitely greater. 

Such schools all over the state, wherever 
the state laws and appropriations applied, 
was the dream of men like Dr. Burrowes, 
whose labors in the cause of public school 
education entitle him to our admiration 
and respect. Let. us try to realize this 
dream before the passing of our official ten- 
ure. It is our moment of power. We have 
permitted ourselves to be elected; we are 
are the servants of the present. Change is 
in the air. We do not want to be swept 
aside by the spirit of progress. Dr. Hall, 
of Clark University, says in an article on 
this subject of impending experiments in 
educational methods, ‘‘One thing is cer- 
tain, educational interest is everywhere in- 
creasing in an almost appalling way. The 
last five years have perhaps seen more of 
this process of pedagogic renaissance than 
the preceding twenty-five, and if all signs 
do not fail, the next few years will be rich 
years to live in for those interested in edu- 
cation.’’ 

I will not occupy your time further by 
discussing the difficulties attending the es- 
tablishment of a Central School. There are 
such, but I believe they would be cheerfully 
met by those who would most profit by the 
change, and the compulsory clause in the 
late enactment would become an effective 
ally to the High School. 

Transit for the pupils is the principal 
obstacle urged, and in order to show you its 
workings, I will refer to a communication 
from a district where it has been effectually 
tested. This is in Gustavus township, 
Trumbull county, Ohio. ‘‘ After the spring 
elections the new Board employed an archi- 
tect, settled upon plans for the building, 
issued bonds and purchased a site. The 
building is a plain frame structure 56 feet 
long, 45 feet wide, and two stories high. 
There are two school-rooms to each floor. 
The rooms are connected by folding doors. 
They are 34 feet long by 26 feet wide, and 
will seat 60 pupils. 

‘The sub-districts were suspended, and 
the Board divided the township into routes 
for conveying the pupils. There are eight 
routes, the successful bidder being required 
to give bond for the fulfilling of his contract 
pe also for good conduct of himself and of 
the pupils carried,‘and to provide good, 
comfortable, well-covered vans in which to 
convey the children. The eight vans carry 
on an average twenty pupils each. The 
children step into the van at the roadside 
and are set down upon the school grounds. 
The longest distance traveled by any of the 
vans is about six miles, and the shortest 
is about three miles. The average cost per 
van per day is one dollar and nine cents. 
The carriers are required to have the chil- 
dren on the school grounds by 8.45 a. m., 
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which does away with tardiness, and to 

leave for home about 345 p. m. Taking 

Fn year for comparison of expenses, we 
nd: 


Number of school age in township. . . 235 
Number enrolled in the school. ... . 185 
Average daily attendance ....... 125 
Cost per pupil forthe year. ...... $19.32 


This year under the new plan the figures 
are: 


Number of school age: +: ..... 241 
Numberenrolled . ......... 190 
Average daily attendance ....... 105 
Cost per pupil forthe year... .... $15.00 


The Presidert explained the absence 
of Mrs. Julia Cope Collins, who was an- 
nounced to open the discussion, but was 
unable to be present. 

Wm. Wynkoop, Bucks county; I 
would like a little more detailed iuforma- 
tion about that saving of $4.32 per pupil. 

Dr. Lengsdorff: Well, we borrowed 
$3,000 and built a six-room house and 
tore down the old buildings. ~The entire 
cost of education, books, bringing the 
pupils in, everything, aggregated $15 
per pupil, as against $19 32 on the old 
plan. You see we had one house to 
heat and repair instead of twelve, and 
six teachers to pay instead of twelve. The 
attendance was also increased, and we 
covered more ground in the teaching, 
introducing natural history, insect life, 
etc. 

Mr. Wynkoop: If that is feasible in 
one district, why not in all? The report 
of this should be sent out everywhere, 
and we should all advocate it in our own 
neighborhoods. 

B. J. Sykes, Clearfield county: The 
gain in punctuality would be worth a 
good deal. If we only got rid of the 
pupils scattering in for the first hour, it 
would pay, to say nothing of the other 
great advantages. 

J. R. Spiegel, Westmoreland county: 
One of our best districts last year elected 
a district superintendent preparatory to 
organizing a central high school; this 
year they have the high school ; there is 
no trouble about transportation, owing to 
railroad facilities. The plan works ad- 
mirably ; patrons, directors and teachers 
are brought together, and the community 
is ablaze with enthusiasm. ‘The sooner 
we have such schuols everywhere, the 
better. 

Mr. Graham, Cumberland county: My 
township is eleven miles long and three 
wide. We should have to bring some 


pupils four or five miles, and that takes 
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time. If this thing can be done, we 
ought to do it. 

Supt. G. W. Moore, Chester county : 

Tredyffrin township in our county has 
been working this plan for five years, and 
no one thinks of abandoning it. Prof. 
Macnamee is here from that district, and 
knows all about it; we should hear from 
him on this question. 
_ Prof. Menamee: I have been much 
gratified by hearing so many voices in 
favor of the plan which is now in its 
fifth year with us, and sosuccessful that, 
as has been said, there is no thought of 
changing. The township is nine miles 
long, three and-a-half wide, and if there 
be a more irregular or ill-shaped district 
I have never seen a map of it. Longi- 
tudinally through the township runs a 
steep hiil ; the schools on the ridge are 
consolidated, as it would be hard to 
bring pupils up from the valley. The 
valley should have a central school of its 
own; but the village in the centre of it 
has a population of Hungarians and 
Italians, prejudice is intense, and the 
natives are unwilling to centralize near 
there; this is a local difficulty. Where 
the distances are too great or transporta- 
tion difficult, a large district should have 
more than one central school. It is an 
economical system ; at Strafford our four 
teachers have as many pupils as six have 
elsewhere ; the cost is $200 a month for 
teaching and $35 for the vans; the $235 
is $6 less than the six teachers cost else- 
where, and my pay for supervision is in- 
cluded. It works, and I hope the friends 
of the plan will keep hammering away 
at it until all country boys and girls 
have the advantages it will give them. 

Wm. Lesher, Northumberland county: 
In Point township in our county both 
political parties have nominated men for 
directors who are favorable to this cen- 
tralization, so something will probably be 
done there. 

M. S. Parvin, Berks county : How far 
do the children have to walk to the place 
where the van passes? 

Prof. Macnamee: The furthest in our 
case is a third of a mile, or possibly a 
little over. The van travels on the main 
road, and the children come to it from 
both sides. The objection on the score of 
rainy and muddy weather is settled by 
asking what the children have to do now 
in such weather. In some places one van 
would not be as good as two or three. 

Dr. Longsdorff : If the paper had tried 
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to tell all the advantages of this plan, it 
would have taken up the whole morning. 
I believe in my township an ideal scheme 
would require some eight vans. A dis- 
trict like that of my neighbor Graham 
would better have two central schools. 
Pupils who now have to walk two miles 
through rain and mud to school can 
stand walking a half mile to the road 
where the van picks them up. I had a 
six-mile ride morning and evening when 
preparing for college, and am none the 
worse for it. The present method is 
wasteful; I know a place where $1400 
or more was spent on a schoolhouse for 
13 children; some of the farms were 
rented by people who had no children, 
and the school had to be closed. There 
are farmers everywhere feeding horses 
through the winter and getting nothing 
out of them, who will do this work 
cheap. It is economical and practical. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hamilton said 
if the townships are too long and crooked, 
shorten and Straighten them. Here as 
elsewhere we get down to the fundamen- 
tal element in quick transportation—good 
roads. Neglect of this means loss every 
way, educationally as well as financially. 

In answer to a question by the Presi- 
dent, it appeared that a beginning had 
been made in the direction of centraliza- 
tion in the counties of Bucks, Chester, 
Delaware and Wyoming. Allegheny 
county uses the electric roads that run 
everywhere for school transportation. 

The next paper on the programme was 
now read by Supt. George W. Twitmyer, 
of Bethlehem, on the 


RELATION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD TO THE 
PEOPLE AND TO THE TEACHERS. 


‘* Public education is a people’s deliberate 
effort co form a nobler race of men.’’ ‘‘ The 
race forms the individual, the individual 
gives rank and importance to the race,’’ 
which can exist only through him. This be- 
ing true,the highest function which a people 
can perform is to assist the individuals of 
which it is composed, in- developing those 
qualities which will make them human, 
humane, true, good and wise. 

Our system of public school education is 
the result of the faith of the people in the 
need of universal intelligence for the main- 
tenance of popular government. Intelli- 
gence here does not mean the instruction, 
training, discipline and development of the 
intellect alone, but the training, discipline 
and development of the whole being mental, 
moral and physical. The scope, aim, end 


and opportunity of public school education 
is therefore ethical, that isto make man 
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human, to form right habits of thinking, 
feeling and doing. 

To secure universal intelligence in the 
sense indicated, the people have organized a 
system of education, and have entrusted the 
administration of the same toaselect few of 
their number, upon whom rests the duty 
ar.d responsibility of bringing the children 
under the beneficent influences of ihe liberal 
and wise provisions made for their educa- 
tion. Ever since this faith has been 
definitely formulated and put into practice, 
special training and peculiar fitness have 
been demanded on the professional side of 
the svstem, that is on the part of the teacher, 
and the requi‘ements for those desiring to 
enter the profession of teaching are becom- 
ing more and more extensive and exacting 
each vear; but the thought that any 
special fitness or preparation on the admin- 
istrative or business side of public education 
is necessary, is of very recent origin, indeed 
so recent is the idea that not more than 
twelve or fifteen states of the Union have 
organizations which have for their direct 
object the improvement, elevation and the 
dignifving of the work of School Directors 
and Boards of Education. The idea was 
doubtless evolved out of the spirit of co- 
oneration and specialization characteristic 
of all great modern enterprises and move- 
ments. Pennsvlvania was among the first 
states to appreciate the importance and value 
of specialization along the line of a larger 
outlook and broader knowledge of school 
work and school management. Five vears 
ago the nrogressive and public-spirited 
directors of this great commonwealth organ- 
ized this Association. 

Your presence here to dav signifies your 
desire and readiness to discharge your 
duties, not perfunctorily, but in the light of 
the best experience and the clearest knowl- 
edge attainable. Your presence here to-day 
signifies that you are awake to the respon- 
sibilities resting upon you, and that vou are 
readv and willing to lay under contribution 
the experience of others, in order that you 
mav achieve the highest results in the use 
of the forces and instrumentalities at your 
command. 

The school is ‘‘of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people,’’ and as the d rector 
is of the people. elected by the people for 
the people’s service, he is the nexus between 
the administrative and professional phases 
or sides of school-work. These two sides 
are correlates of each other; they are ‘‘ inter- 
woven and inseparable.’’ In the successful 
school the onerests upon the other. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania has from time 
to time by statutory enactment clearlv de- 
fined the duties. powers and responsibilities 
of directors; their legislative, administrative 
and executive functions even under the 
strictest construction are almost limitless— 
‘the building of school-houses, the levying 
of taxes, the employment of teachers, the 
adoption of text-books, the purchase of sup- 
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plies,’’ the establishing of school libraries, 
the keeping of school-records, the correct 
expenditure and accounting of school funds, 
the enforcement of attendance and health 
laws, the personal inspection of the schools, 
are only a part of their duties. All the de- 
liberations and acts of the directors affect 
the whole community in a general way, but 
specifically they ‘‘ affect teachers, their effi- 
ciency, their promotion, their existence; af- 
fect pupils, their studies, their success, 
health, happiness, their equipment for use- 
ful citizenship.’’ The law simply indicates 
duties and responsibilities, but says nothing 
about the mental, moral or business quali- 
fication of directors or of their relation to 
the public. It is not my purpose to discuss 
these; they will appear by implication; be- 
sides it is wholly unnecessary after the 
masterly address of last night on ‘“‘ The Di- 
rector as a Factor in Education.”’ 

The first relation that the director should 
sustain toward the community in which he 
lives and the general public is of a vitalizing 
force. There is in almost every community 
apathy and indifference ‘‘on the part of the 
so-called best citizens, towards school con- 
ditions and possibilities’? and a dense 
pers of what is actually being done in 
the schools. These things ought not so to 
be there should be no neutrality anywhere 
concerning the schools. The people every- 
where should be thoroughly committed to a 
broad educational policy, and be active in 
sustaining every movement having in it the 
spirit of modern education, to the end that 
the children may have the best education 
that can be furnished by an intelligent pub- 
lic and that the community life may be 
better, richer and happier. There should be 
in every district a positive public sentiment 
in favor not of good schools but in favor 
of the best schools, and parents should be 


actively committed to a policy. and principle’ 


that will be satisfied only when the children 
are enjoying the highest educational pos- 
sibilities of the community. The immortal 
Lincoln realized during the great Civil War 
the force of this principle when he said: 
** With public sentiment on its side every- 
thing succeeds; with public sentiment 
against it nothing succeeds.’’ The schools 
cannot succeed, cannot attain the highest 
efficiency, unless the people are awake to 
their privileges and opportunities. The 
director’s most imperative duty is to form, 
to lead and to guide public sentiment. He 
is the intellectual leader of the community 
—without leadership ‘‘ there can be no pro- 
gress.’’ No matter how skeptical directors 
may be of their capacity for leadership, if 
they have accepted school-board member- 
ship, ‘‘they have assumed this responsibility 
and should discharge it conscientiously and 
courageously.’’ Directors can be and should 
be the creators and leaders of a progressive 
sentiment in favor of everything that will 
better our schools. They shoud have posi- 
tive enlightened convictions ; they should 
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vote and talk upto their convictions and the 
people will come to their level. Make the 
good of the children entrusted to your care, 
the central and all-absorbing. motive for 
your actions and the public will generously 
support you. ‘‘Much of the weakness of 
the average school director,’’ says Director 
Wiles, ‘‘results from a timid and too great - 
subservience to what is conceived to be pub- 
lic opinion, but which is only the noisy and 
officious babel or bluster of people who 
have an ax to grind, or of the small politi- 
cian who is anxious to make the schools his 
bank of exchange; or of the superficial or 
prejudiced talk of those who never visit the 
schools, who never think of, much less 
study educational problems.”’ ‘‘The man 
who respects himself and the best people of 
his community will dare every time to rely 
on their sense of truth and righteousness.’’ 
Gentlemen, you should create, nourish and 
develop a sentiment in favor of a progres- 
sive board of education, one that will con- 
scientiously and fearlessly administer the 
sdhools in the interests of the children, in- 
stead of administering them in the interests 
of politicians, obstructionists, indifferently 
qualified teachers, or personal friends. Of 
course directors who are deficient in man- 
hood, moral worth and public spirit cannot 
and will not raise the schools above their 
own personal standard. Only men of clean 
character, liberal views, a generous public 
spitit, and representative citizenship should 
be found on the School Board. Edward 
Osric, of Tacoma, Wash., names the follow- 
ing qualifications of the good school di- 
rector: (1) A man of good character who has 
the confidence of his community. (2) Not 
a politician nora political aspirant. (3) A 
liberal minded man of good judgment and 
common sense. (4) A man who has no 
grievance to satisfy, or ax to grind, no 
enemy to punish or friend toreward. (5) A 
man whose sole ambition is to improve the 
schools. This is a combination of high 
qualities, but none too high for the sacred 
work of caring for the sound elementary 
training of the children of our homes; and 
such men can be found in every school dis- 
trict in the State, and the people will elect 
them, when a correct public opinion pre- 
vails. Such men can and will cfeate a cor- 
rect, wholesome, vital public sentiment. 
But how shall this sentiment be created? 


I shall offer a few hurried suggestions. 
Make the school the center of the intellect- 
ual life of the community. No institution 
in our civilization touches so fully and forc- 


ibly every home as does the school. Do 
what you can to make the culture and re- 
finement of the best homes the common pos- 
session of the school. The school and the 
home are social forces, and as educational 
factors they can do much to promote that 
‘‘social consciousness which expends itself 
in sympathetic, generous, — co-opera- 
tion.’’ Get the people together in public 
educational meetings; let the children and 
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the teachers show the spirit, method and 
work of the modern public school; put a li- 
brary of good books, which are the embodi- 
ment of the master spirits of all ages, into 
every school in the district; make use of the 
columns of the local newspaper to acquaint 
the people with the work, aim and scope of 
your schools, and of the public school sys- 
tem in general; take the same care of the 
school property—the houses, grounds, trees, 
fences, outbuildings, the books and appara- 
tus—in the same business-like manner as 
you do of your own private affairs; make 
everything about the school conduce to 
eesthetic culture and moral training, to a 
higher plane of living, to purer and sweeter 
views of llfe and conduct; visit the schools 
as often as you would any other business 
enterprise for which you might be responsi- 
ble; have a word of encouragement for the 
teacher and the children, and give them 
your confidence and the benefit of your co- 
operation. You may not know much about 
the subjects taught, and you may know less 
aboat pedagogy, but you can know the 
life of the school. You can easily see 
whether there are order, cleanliness, mu- 
tual confidetice, respect and goodwill, inde- 
pendence and helpfulness, the spirit of hon- 
esty and thrift, freedom or coercion, a home- 
like or prison-like spirit’ pervading the 
school or not; you can easily observe how 
books and supplies are used, and you can 
form a fairly accurate estimate of the qual- 
ity of the education the children are receiv- 
ing. If you will do these things faithfully 
and conscientiously.you will soon create the 
sentiment for which I have been pleading, 
and you will have the hearty support of a 
generous public to aid you in your work of 
improving the schools. Your schools are 
just as good as you want them to be, so long 
as you are unwilling to give patriotic ser- 
vice in their behalf. It may cost you an 
effort, it may inconvenience you, it may 
even make you unpopular with some people 
for a time; but persistent effort, determined 
purpose and consecrated devotion will 
gloriously triumph in the end, for it is the 
cause of God, humanity and our beloved 
land. It must and will succeed. This is 
the true relation you sustain to the public. 

The chief factor, however, in a good 
school is the teacher. You may have good 
buildings,excellent text-books and adequate 
laboratories, all the external paraphernalia, 
and yet without a good teacher fail to edu- 
cate. The teacher’s personal influence is 
greater than all the buildings, appliances 
and equipments put together. The teacher 
is the school.. The law prescribes the scho- 
lastic and professional qualifications of 
teachers, but how marvelously latitudinous 
is the interpretation put upon the law! 
How much there is needed that is not nom- 
inated in the bond! In addition to a cer- 
tificate there should be, there must be, true 
manhood and womanhood—sufficient phys- 


ical strength to bear the wear and tear of 
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school work, and to maintain discipline ~ 
easily; there must be complete control of. 
temper, tongue and time; the power of im- 
parting knowledge and of kindling life with 
life, and of inspiring pupils by unconscious 
—— example rather than by precept. 

he true teacher is he whose being has been 
touched to finer issues by spiritual powers, 
and whois upheld by faith in the worth and 
sacredness of human life and destiny; who 

ossesses learning and skill, character and 
intellectual openness, ‘‘ that higher human- 
ity which is latent within us all’’ which is 
power, wisdom, truth, goodness, love, sym- 
pathy, grace and beauty, ‘‘ whose surpass- 
ing excellence the poor may know as well 
as the rich, whose charm the multitude may 
know as well as the select few.’’ The 
teacher makes the school. What he is, the 
school is—nolhing more, nothing less. 
Hence the teacher’s attitude toward the 
children should be that of sympathy and 
love. ‘‘ To assume and to hold this attitude 
with sincerity and tact is difficult; it re- 
quires both character and culture; it implies 
a genuine love of mankind and of human 
excellence; reverence for whatever uplifts, 
purifies and strengthens the heart,’’ and an 
earnest desire to do whatever may be pos- 
sible to lead pupils towards life in its com- 
pleteness. 

There are not enough such men and 
women in our schools to-day. There are 
too many intellectual and professional 
weaklings in our schools, because no very 
serious effort has been made to secure and 
to retain the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood. Gentlemen, you havein your 
hands the forming and directing of public 
opinion, of approval, and of securing money 
so as to make the best men and women 
willing and ready toenter the teaching pro- 
fession. Only positive worth should have 
your consideration. Favoritism, nepotism, 
political and church preferment, and in- 
competency of every description, should be 
set aside for the welfare of the children; 
their welfare should be your supreme guide, 
your sure chart in the discharge of your 
duties. Let there be a ‘‘deep undercurrent 
of earnest devotion to childhood, and an 
appreciatidn of education as the child’s 
dearest birth-right and as the only safe- 
guard ’’ of our republican institutions, and. 
you will rightly sustain correct relations to 
an appreciative public and to devoted, con- 
scientious teachers. 


The following paper on the same sub- 
ject was read by Prof. R. S. Macnamee, 
of Strafford, Chester county: 


A public school is a complex organiza- 
tion. It includes not only the house, the 
apparatus, the teacher, the pupils and the 
patrons, but the School Board and the tax- 
payers, as well. Each of these is an im- 
portant factor in the school organization, 
and, unless all are brought together in their 
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proper relationship, faulty and insufficient 
results are sure to fol!ow. 

This discussion is designed to call in 

uestion the proper relationship of one of 
these factors to two others, namely that of 
directors to the pevp/e, and to the /eachers. 
With your permission, I will take up the 
second point in this question first, and deal 
with the relationship of director to teacher. 


My experience in school work, extending | 
as to how to right them) than. the best 


over nearly a quarter of a century, has been 
almost wholly confined to rural communi- 


ties, and for this reason what | shall have | 


to say will be from the standpoint of a 
countryman who does not presume to speak 
for his city brethren. 

A proper understanding of the relation- 
ship of Director to teacher is of the highest 
importance, and yet, I feir, it is quite fre- 
quently misunderstood. I have noticed 
that in the management of country schools 
two extremes are often reached; either a 
teacher is put in charge of a school and per- 
mitted to run it without molestation or in- 
terference by the Board, or, on the other 
hand, she will be surrounded by a multi- 
tude of regulations and restrictions, having 
for their purpose the controlling of her ac- 
tions in school, and even out of it. And 
these may also be supplemented by very 
definite instructions from some member of 
the Board as to just how she should teach, 
and how she should manage her school, 
down to the finest details. Either of these 
extremes is wrong; and the right way must 
lie somewhere between these two points. 

Few teachers, indeed, are capable of suc- 
cessfully teaching and managing a school 
if left to themselves to perform their part of 
the work and that which properly belongs 
to the Board; and a teacher will probably be 
equally unsuccessful if hampered on the 

rofessional side of her work by much inter- 

erence from persons whoreally know noth- 

ing about her work from a professional 
standpoint, however well these persons may 
feel qualified to direct and instruct her. 

It is simply astonishing to find how many 
persons still remain who look upon the del- 
icate and intricate work of training and de- 
veloping the human mind and character as 
a most simple and commonplace operation. 
What teacher, who minyles freely among 
her patrons. is not given endless pointers 
on what she should teach, how she should 
teach, and how she should do this, that and 
the other thing differently from her way? 
And how often, too, is this supplemented 
with the further information that in both 
matter and method the schools of to day are 
wrong and far behind those of the good old 
days gone by? It matters not if these peo- 

le do not know how to run successfully a 
arm, a shop, or any other business in 
which they may be engaged —there is one 
line of work they do understand, they do 
know how a school should be taught. 

We country people do not have a monop- 
oly of these school-wise people. Newspaper 
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editors, magazine contributors, and nearly 
every other class of writers thunder their wis- 
dom intoour ears. True, these people donot 
need to stop to investigate; equally true, 
some of them have never attended a public 
school, or even been inside of one for years. 
By a sort of innate wisdom they are enabled 


| to take a masterly grasp of the situation from 


afar, and make more discoveries of things 
that are wrong (without being any tooclear 


minds in the profession are able to do ina 
life-time. 
Unfortunately one of these wise ones oc- 


| casionally is elected School Director, and 


then the second extreme is touched 

Right here I wish to make and to empha- 
size the point that the proper relationship 
of director to teacher does not require that 
he either teach the school or teach the 
teacher. He is the business manager of the 
institution, and if his duties as such are 
well performed, he will look will to the 
non professional and purely business side of 
the work. It is essentially a business prop- 
osition to get the best possible returns for 
money spent, and the Director, as- business 
manager, will see that the people are get- 
ting an equivalent for their money, and will 
no more think of knowingly putting an in- 
competent person in charge of a school, 
than dothe managers of other business con- 
cerns fill their responsible positions with 
incompetents. He will make an honest 
effurt to get the best teacher the salary will 
command, and then will surround that 
teacher with conditions that will permit 
such an exercise of her professional skill as 
will vield the best possibie return for 
the time, labor and money expended. 
These, of course, will include suitable 
building, light, heat, ventilation, sanitary 
surroundings, and a liberal supply of really 
helpful school apparatus. 

Having done this, he may very pr: perly 
judge of the work being done by the teacher. 
It will in no wise be out of harmony with 
the proper function of the Board, collective- 
ly or individually, to look closely into the 
results of the teacher’s work. It requires 
only a close observer to see whether the 
school is well disciplined or not; whether 
the atmosphere of the school is a genial one; 
whether the children are being quickened 
into new life, moulded into observing, 
thinking beings, growing in character and 
power; whether patience, force decision, 
dignity, energy, tact, and a genuine love 
for children are among teacher’s attributes. 
These matters may all very properly be con- 
sidered, for they should weigh powerfully in 
determining the value of a teacher to the 
Board and to the community. 

Then, too, the director should stand in 
the relationship to the teacher of a wise coun- 
sellor and a firm friend. No one can fully 
realize, unless from experience, the hundred 
and one things that puzzle the brain and 
vex the soul of every conscientious teacher. 
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— all others should be dropped at the 
rst opportunity). The world does not 
know of the anxious hours, the sleepless 
nights, and the bitter disappointments 
growing not so much out of failure to teach 
successfully certain subjects named upon 
the school curriculum, perhaps, as from 
failure to lift some erring young life up toa 
higher moral level, into a wiser and better 
way of living. 

Such teachers need encouragement and 
help, and the giving of these very properly 
falls within the province of the director. 

Then, again, teachers, being human, make 
mistakes. Who does not? It might almost 
be said right or wrong, the director should 
stand by the teacher when mistakes do oc- 
cur. He should at least see her safely 
through her trouble before administering 
censure, or dwelling too long upon how the 
trouble could have been avoided. 

By words of encouragement, by helpful 
hints to teacher and pupils, by managing 
well the business side of the school, he may 
become the directing power and the inspira- 
tion of the school in its smoother sailing, 
its sheet-anchor in time of storm. 

Now, as to the relationship of the director 
to the people ; and hereagain I speak only 
from the standpoint of a countryman. 

To the Board of Directors the people hand 
over the authority and the power to create, 
maintain and manage their public schools. 
In a word, they are the representatives of 
the people in all that pertains to their pub- 
lic schools, and as such it would seem to be 
their duty to represent the wishes of at least 
a majority of the people ; but I believe it to 
be their duty in a greater degree to misrepre- 
sent them. 

The people bear the expense of maintain- 
ing their schools, delegating to the Board 
the work of expending their money, and it 
would seem that they should have the ab- 
solute right to expect that it will be hon- 
estly, wisely and economically spent. But 
the trouble is a majority of the people do 
not know what constitutes a wise and 
economical expenditure of their money. 
There are good reasons for this. They are 
too much engaged in other things to make 
a study of s hool matters, they are too far 
out of touch with them, and as a result, 
their interpretation of these terms too often 
means to spend it in the old way, exercising 
great care that the tax-rate be not increased. 

And thus in the absence of some quick- 
ening power, some progressive leadership, 
the old order of things might go on almost 
for ever, to the great detriment of the people 
themselves. 

This fact furnishes the School Board its 
pe vay d to misrepresent the sentiment 
of the majority of the people to the people’s 
own advantage. In order that a Board may 
sustain its proper relationship to the people, 
it must be in advance of the people in edu- 
cational sentiment; and be it said to their 
honor, they usually are ahead of the people. 
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That the majority of the peers lag be- 
hind in the onward march of public educa- 
tion I believe to be true; and more than 
that, I believe it always has been true since 
the adoption of our present school law. In 
open violation of the State Constitution of 
1790, and in the face of frequent urgings by 
leaders in educational sentiment, no system 
of public education was provided for this 
State for more than forty years after the 
adoption of that Constitution. Its framers 
were fully a half-century in advance of a 
majority of the people. 

Our present school law was passed only 
after a desperate struggle, and the fight to 
maintain it after it had been passed, was at 
first almost as bitter. It was passed in 1834 
only because the State Legislature, under 
the splendid leadership of such men as 
Wolf, Finley, Breck, Pennypacker and 
Stevens, was led to misrepresent a majority 
of its constituency by enacting the law. 
That a majority of the people did not want 
it is clearly shown by the defeat for re-elec- 
tion of Gov. Wolf, who, by his bold and 
persistent efforts in behalf of the law, was 
held responsible for its passage. 

That it was wise and right to establish 
such a system of public instruction by 
which the ‘ poorest child of the poorest in- 
habitant’’ can get at least the rudiments of 
an education free, who will now deny? 
And how long the people would have con- 
tinued the old order of things in the absence 
of the leadership of those men who won the 
proud distinction of snatching the law of 
1834 out of the hands of defeat and placing 
it upon the statute books of the State, who 
shall say? 

After the passage of the law, the fight to 
maintain it was transferred to the local rep- 
resentatives of the people; and as it w s the 
duty and high privilege of that State body 
of representatives to misrepresent the 
wishes of a majority of the people by pass- 
ing the law, so it then became and has 
since continued to be the duty of these local 
bodies (Boards of Directors) to misre; resent 
them by giving them facilities they have 
rot demanded, and progress the, have not 
sought. And as it was the privilege of 
those men, more than sixty years ago, to 
force upon an unwilling or apathetic major- 
ity that which stood for progress, civiliza- 
tion'and advancement, so it has been ever 
since, and is to-day, the duty and the high 
privilege of School Boards to lead an un- 
willing or indifferent majority up to better 
things educationally. 

Great has been the progress and develop- 
ment of our system since that memorable 
struggle for its ad ption; but just as surely 
as it needed those leaders to do battle royal 
for its life at the beginning, just so surely 
has it needed ever since and needs to day, 
champions in a battle, less bitter, perhaps, 
but none the less real for its progress and 
advancement. That our present system is 
not giving to rural communities all they 
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need; that the time is ripe for the establish- 
ment of a new order of things that will give 
to our country boys and girls the advan- 
tages now enjoyed by the youth of ourcities 
and towns; that the time is at hand when 
the tuwns should cease robbing the country 
of so much of its best blood, because the 
young must go to these towns to find proper 
educational facilities, there to be unfitted 
ever after for the quieter and more secluded 
life on the farm; that the conditions of 
farming interests are fast becoming desper- 
ate, and that greater intelligence and more 
liberal education give the greatest promise 
of relief, none, I think, who have gone to 
the trouble to investigate, will deny. 

That any great improvement can be 
brought about without a struggle it is use- 
less to expect. Deep-seated prejudices 
against innovations of all kinds must be 
overcome; the dread of an increased tax- 
rate must be encountered; the chronic ob- 
jector to all progressive movements must be 
met; and many an active, broad-minded, 
public-spirited director will probably suffer 
the fate of Gov. Wolf at the polls ere the 

resent and future needs of rural commun- 
ities can be wes prgt but I firmly believe 
that every Board of Directors that sustains 
its proper relation to the people must have 
the courage to break with the past, when 
the time for such action arrives, and to step 
boldly forward as leaders of the people up 
to higher and better things, educationally. 
The time for such action is now at hand. 

Whether a solution to the problem which 
confronts rural communities is to be found 
in a well-equipped, well-organized, con- 
veniently located system of township high 
schools ; or whether it be found in con- 
solidation and centraliza'ion of country 
schools, or in some combination or modi- 
fication of these, does not come within the 
limits of this discussion ; but certain I am 
that the time is at hand when vigorous 
action should be taken to bring about the 
change that is so much needed. 

A Board that sustains its proper relation 
to the people will not wait on public senti- 
ment, but will go ahead and make it. Pub- 
lic: sentiment rarely favors new things in 
advance of their adoption ; but new things 
once adopted, become educators in them- 
selves, and if found right and helpful, soon 
win public sentiment to their support. 

My plea to-day is for such a recognition of 
the duty and relationship of rural School 
Boards to the people as will bring within 
the reach of the country boy and girl that 
paperenee for the battle of life which will 

ring to the farmer something of that 
measure of success which, by the nobility of 
his calling and every sense of justice and 
right, belongs to him; and if as a result of 
the discussion of this and other questions 
before this convention, we representatives of 
country districts return to our people with 
the wisdom to know what is best and the 
courage to do it, it seems to me this con- 
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vention will be entitled to rank among the 
most important educational meetings yet 
held in this commonwealth. 


Permission was given to a photographer 
to take a picture of the Convention in 
front of the capitol building. 


IMPORTANCE, USE AND OBJECT OF STATE 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ CONVENTION. 


In calling up this subject, the Chair 
directed the attention of the members to 
the attendance at this Convention. If 
this organization is to continue and be 
useful, it should havea fair representation 
from every county. Yet there are but a 
few present from Philadelphia and Alle- 
gheny, some other important counties are 
not here at all, though the extreme limits 
of the State at all corners are represented 
—Wayne, Erie, Fayette and Delaware. 
We should make every effort to have full 
representation. 

Isaac A. Cleaver, of Ardmore, Chester 
county, prefaced his brief paper with the 
remark that if those present would take 
home with them and carry into practice 
the one idea so often and well stated in 
these discussions, it would be perhaps 
most useful result of our deliberations— 
namely, that the principal duty of the 
director is the selection of good teachers. 
On that one thing more than all others 
depend the character and usefulness of 
the schools. While you do not neglect 
your duty of visitation, select such 
teachers that the school will go right 
whether you are there or not. Of course 
we will meet with difficulties; no man 
who means to do his duty can expect 
clear sailing all the time, and if one is 
unwilling to do the work he should not 
accept the office. He hoped the state- 
ments about superintendents giving 
pledges in advance of election were over- 
drawn ; if anybody knows such facts, he 
should have the culprit removed. He 
then read the following: 

To forget is one of the dangerous sins of 
omission which besets humanity from 
childhood to old age. As parents and 
teachers, we endeavor to correct it in our 
children and scholars, but, alas, we teachers 
need to be taught this same lesson which, 
if not learned and practiced, unlocks the 
doors which lead to destruction. Creeds 
and doctrines, principles and tenets, rules 
and curriculums are most important factors 
if organizations, religious, political and 
educational are to be successfully and wisely 
perpetuated. 

To lose sight of—or to forget—these, 


1 weakens and finally destroys the organiza-- 
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tion. It is, therefore, the part of discretion 
and wisdom that this organization should, 
from time to time, consider and emphasize 
the importance and object of its existence. 
In common with all philanthropic organiza- 
tions, ours is only important if its objects 
are those that will develop an improved 
advancement along the lines of our work 
that shall be used as an example and stim- 
ulus to those who need it, in the present 
and succeeding generations. 


Our objects, as defined by our constitu- 


tion, are but three. This is right. To 
overtax the brain with a volume of objects 
would invite neglect of them all. This 
wisdom on the part of our Constitution 
builders lays upon us the necessity of using 
the little time that is necessary to become 
familiar with these objects and give to them 
the thought and action that will make them 
effective. Differences of opinion as to the 
best methods to secure the good manage- 
ment, and increase the efficiency of our 
public schools, will, we are glad to admit, 
always exist. But upon the arguments and 
experiences of those advocating, the decis- 
ion of the majority can always and safely 
be relied upon to be the result of sound 
and wise judgment. 

First, ‘‘ The discussion of questions re- 
lating to the management of our public 
schools.’’ This one of the three objects set 
forth has been made so prominent and em- 
phatic, and has been so ably, efficiently and 
practically presented by those towhom these 
duties have been assigned in the past, that 
we feel it needs but this passing notice, if 
even that, to insure it the same important 
place in all the future. 

The third object, ‘‘The promotion of ef- 
forts to increase the efficiency of the public 
schools of our State,’’ is so clearly implied 
by the first and second objects that we will 
take it up with our Second object, ‘‘ The 
advocacy of needed legislation for schools 
and the scrutiny of proposed legislation.’’ 
Your speaker believes that on this line we 
will find we can and ought to render most 
important and best service. He is of the opin- 
ion that we need very, very little additional 
legislation ; at least, of the kind that is now 
‘*in fashion,’’ the less the better. We be- 
lieve that the laws now standing on our 
statute books, convey to a Board or several 
Boards of School Directors, so nearly 
supreme power, that our courts will sustain 
them in anything they may do that promotes 
and increases the efficiency of our public 
schools. We may need some few new laws 
that will enable us to add from time to time 
a few millions more to our school fund and 
a month or more to our school term, and 
then, if it does not now exist, a Mede and 
Persian law that will prevent any other 
power or authority taking it away from us 
after we have secured it; but your speaker 
believes that this negative law is alread 
in existence, only needing to be enforced. 
The scrutiny, therefore, of proposed legis- 
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lation, we regard as one of our most im- 
portant functions, for herein lies: great 
danger. 

Our aim should, therefore, be to keep the 
personnel and standard of our State School 
Directors’ Association so high, so unselfish 
and so practical that our legislators would 
submit, for our consideration and report, 
every measure of legislation contemplated, 
whether positive or negative. To prudently 
weigh, digest and report upon these mat- 
ters concerning the welfare of our public 
schools, will require more careful, judicious, 
unselfish and disinterested action, taking in 
the needs of all sections of the State, dis- 
creetly guarding against mistakes that 
must weaken our influence. 

Whenever our legislature is in session, it 
should have before it the names of our offi- 
cers and committee on legislation, that they 
may confer with them upon these educa- 
tional matters. If we can succeed in 
demonstrating to our legislators that this 
Association which meets in Harrisburg, 
annually, at its own expense, does so for 
the sole object of ‘‘ increasing the efficiency 
of the public schools of our State,’’ we feel 
sure they will do in the future as they have 
done in the past, z. é. listen to and act upon 
our suggestions. : 

Another and most important matter, if we 
are to grow in usefulness, and with it I will 
conclude and give way for the discussion 
which I hope will follow. We must keep 
our Association, as well as our directors, 
out of and away from politics. Politicsand 
political methods will most surely bring us 
disaster and ruin. 

Our humble purpose in this paper has 
been to stir up larger minds and stronger 
levers and set them into operation that, 
keeping before us the importance, use and 
objects of our State Association, its life may 
be long perpetuated, because it deserves it 
and is worthy of it. 

Hon. Robt. L. Meyers, who was to open 
the discussion, did not answer when 
called upon, and the subject was not pur- 
sued further. 

CONSOLIDATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

J. R. Spiegel, of Westmoreland county, 
reported from the committee on consolida- 
tion into a State Educational Association. 
The proposition is that this body, the As- 
sociation of Superintendents, and the 
State Teachers’ Association, become 
departments of a general Association— 
each keeping its own autonomy, fixing 
its own time of meeting, electing its own 
officers, as at present, He said it was a 
matter for serious consideration, and the 
committee had so treated it. The 
directors are the fountain head, as they 
make teachers and superintendents, and 
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should act with caution. It is urged that 
such a combination will increase the 
power of all the elements. The proceed- 
ings of the three bodies are to be pub- 
lished in one volume, all members of 
either department will receive a copy. 
The committee think that if suitable ruies 
can be agreed upon, this movement will 
be beneficial. If the Convention approve 
their decision, they recommend the ap- 
pointment of a committee of conference, 
to meet with those already named by the 
other associations, with power to draft 
suitable rules for the general Association. 

I. A. Cleaver moved that the report of 
the committee be adopted, and the pres- 
ent committee continued to act as pro- 
posed, within the limits of our constitu- 
tion, and report to next convention. 

J. A. M. Passmore said if the constitu- 
tion limited action this year, the others 
would have to take this body on faith, or 
lose a year’s time. All the constitutions 
would need some changes, and nine men 
from different parts of the state should be 
able to make a satisfactory arrangement. 
The only object of the movement is to 
mass our forces and bring our whole in- 
fluence to bear for or against legislation 
as may be needed. If we lose too many 
years indoing this, we will be left behind. 
The National body has done it with pro- 
fit, and other States are considering the 
matter. 

J. C. Brown, Columbia county : I hope 
our committee will be hampered with as 
few instructions as possible. Can we not 
give them full power to act for us freely? 

H. M. Lessig, Montgomery: If our 
committee present the needed alterations 
to our constitution, there will be no trouble 
about it. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. Public In- 
struction: This idea of affiliating the 
three bodies arose in connection with the 
— of proceedings of the State 

eachers’ Association. Heretofore I have 
provided for the reporting of your pro- 
ceedings, and Zhe School Journal has pub- 
lished them. Last winter the appropria- 
tion by which the Department was en- 
abled to send these matters to the Board 
of Directors in Zhe Journal was cut off. 
If these proceedings are important and 
valuable to those who are here, should 
not those who are not here have oppor- 
tunity to read them? There should be 
some provision for publication. 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton: I am 
one of the Superintendents’ committee, 
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and we have only authority to confer, 
formulate terms of affiliation, and report 
toour body. The needed changes in our 
constitution will be considered when the 
committee report. I understand that is 
what is proposed here. 

Wm. Lesher, Northumberland county : 
That is the motion, and it is all right. 
We could not delegate power to a com- 
mittee to amend our constitution. 

The Chair: We will not know whether 
or how to amend until after the confer- 
ence. Then we could notify our members 
by circular in advance of next meeting. 

H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia: That is 
right. Give us 30 days’ notice. Let us 
observe our constitution. 

Supt. Hamilton, Allegheny county: 
This looks like a matter of vital import- 
ance to all the Associations. Why can 
this union not be consummated at once, 
if each organization keeps its autonomy, 
while all gain in usefulness? One ele- 
ment of its value is in the publication of 
all the proceedings in a single volume. 
We seem to lack communication between 
those who are here and those who are not 
—this gives a chance to reach them. We 
need three things for advance movement: 
information, ability to recall it when 
needed, and a judicial mind. How shall 
we judge if we are not informed? I be- 
lieve this will do good and increase our 
influence. 

The motion of Mr. Cleaver was then 
agreed to. 

In answer to a question, Col. Passmore 
said it was the intention to. distribute the 
volume of Proceediugs to the members of 
all three bodies. 

The Chair: Since the appropriation is 
cut off, let us remember that boards of 
directors are authorized by law to sub- 
scribe for Zhe Journal for each member at 
the expense of the district. Many pro- 
gressive Boards do so, and so get all these 
good things. 


EXPENSES OF DIRECTORS. 


S. E. Bowman, Dauphin county, said 
he was instructed to present a resolution 
recommending payment of expenses of 
directors for attendance at County 
Directors’ Association. He wished to 
have the committee instructed to report 
such a resolution. 

On motion, the subject was referred to 
the committee on resolutions for consid- 
eration, when the convention adjourned to 
1:30 p. m. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE Association was called to order at 
1:50, and the first paper on the pro- 
gramme was read by Dr. J. P. Welsh, 
Principal of Bloomsburg Normal School, 
on the question, 


DO THE SCHOOLS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
MEET OUR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS? 

Perhaps, the object of our public school 
—s may be summed up in the statement 
that its aim is so to train the youth of the 
common wealth that they shall grow intogood 
and intelligent citizens. The term intelli- 
gent may not be needed, if we assume that 
good citizens are always intelligent. Good 
citizens are law-abiding, patriotic, and self- 
supporting. The best of citizens are more 
than self-supporting. They are producers 
of national wealth. Intelligence conditions 
their power to produce. Whether it has 
any effect on their law-abiding nature, or 
on their public spirit, is not so certain. 
But we cannot study the efforts made by 
the illustrious Thaddeus Stevens to save 
the law which formed the basis of our public 
school system, without being impressed with 
the fact that he expected the system to lessen 
crime, bring happiness, thrift and content- 
ment to the citizens of the commonwealth, 
and produce a strain of exalted patriotism 
that would be manifest in all the affairs of 
the commonwealth. 

There is no doubt that this system has 
accomplished to a remarkable degree what 
was expected as to the intelligence of the 
people; ill#eracy has decreased, and mater- 
ial prosperity has increased; but it is doubt- 
ful whether patriotism has been much af- 
fected by our public school curriculum. It 
always seems to come to the required stand- 
ard in time of war as it did then, but it 
seems to be little better in time of peace 
than it was in the days of Stevens himself. 
He seems to have been the only member of 
the Legislature who had enough real love 
for the commonwealth to brave the threats 
of constituents, and face the overwhelming 
majority of both houses that loved their 
seats better than the educational interests 
of their state. I leave it for my hearers to 
determine whether the number of such 
patriots in our Legislature has grown 
greater or fewer, and after they have de- 
cided the question, I will cite them to the 
well-known principle, that integrity in pub- 
lic officials seldom rises higher than it is in 
the people who elevate them to that posi- 
tion, and may be taken as an index of 
patriotism among the people. We believe 
that the commonwealth has needs here that 
public school education is not meeting. 

Has education lessened crime? I think 
the reply must be in the negative. No 
doubt numerous individual instances could 
be brought forward to prove both sides of 
this question; but when the last examina- 
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tion has been made, and the last word said, 
it will have to be that in Pennsylvania as 
elsewhere education of the kind required by 
our public school laws does not lessen 


crime. Only the education that touches 
the heart can do this. 

Up to the present time there has been 
nothing in the requirements of our public 
school instruction that is calculated to edu- 
cate the feelings. They have all tended 
toward the storing up of information. The 
oft-repeated saying of the ignorant, that 
education breeds rascals, is an instance ot 
the fact that in their crude way they mean to 
express the statement that education of the 
kind their children get does not prevent 
crime. A farmersome years ago, in whosedis- 
trict a friend of mine taught school, objected 
to his son’s studying Geography. In argu- 
ing the question he said among other things, 
‘* What a boy learns in school does not keep 
him from going to the devil,’’ and he added 
that he did not want his boy to have any 
knowledge of Geography, because if he 
should ever become a horse-thief such 
knowledge would be of advantage to him 
in getting away with his plunder. 

It must be admitted that many thousands 
of children every year, and year after year, 
are coming in contact with teachers whose 
characters and lives are ‘‘living epistles 
known and read of all men.’’ By such con- 
tact they are educated away from crime. 
This is because of their good fortune in as- 
sociating with noble characters; not because 
of anything that the school curriculum con- 
tains, but in spite of it. It must be ad- 
mitted, too, that we havea law establishing 
high schools, with improved and uniform 
courses of study, but it is inoperative, and 
will not affect high schools now in exist- 
ance, when it becomes operative. If we 
would lessen crime by education (and that 
is the only way to do it), we must have in 
that education that which touches the 
heart. Let us look at some of the branches 
required by law, and the manner in which 
they are taught, and try to note their effects 
on the feelings. 

The study of History, is, of course, im- 

ortant; but in our text-books on this sub- 
ject, and among most of our teachers, it is 
narrowed down so nearly to a role of bloody 
battles, that the little that is recorded’ of 
what took place in times of peace, the real 
history, is lost to memory because of lack of 
emphasis. Rarely is a great historical fact, 
like the discovery of America, placed before 
the mind of the learner so as to show it asa 
result of a great cause, one of many results 
that dated back, say to the great Indo-Euro- 
pean movement that crowded the Celt out 
of Europe, and eventually the aborigines 
out of America, and that now through what 
may be called the Anglo-Saxon arm of this 
same movement, has reached on to the isles 
of the Pacific; a movement that no people 
or government started, is responsible for, or 
could check if it wished. Unless history is 
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taught as a philosophical subject it will 
breed crime instead of check it, and breed 
it faster than the machinery of government 
can detect it and punish it. 

The multiplication of this machinery, by 
the way, is the strongest possible proof of 
the increase of crime. Many counties of 
the commonwealth have two courts of jus- 
tice running full-blast nearly twelve months 
of the year, the chief business being to de- 
termine the degree of guilt of criminals. 
Jails and penitentiaries have multiplied, 
and their number has been enlarged almost 
past our power of comprehension. Crimes 
that were once rare and looked upon as hor- 
rible now seem mild because of their fre- 
quency, and because of the greater ones that 
outshine them. 

Arithmetic is another important subject, 
_ of course, but it will not make men and 
women better. All the subjects of our pub- 
lic school curriculum are important, but as 
they are taught at present we must not ex- 
pect them to remove from the human heart 
the tendency to wrony-doing. They make 
men simply wiser. A few years ago a law 
was passed to have what has been known as 
‘‘Temperance Physiology’ taught in our 
public schools to all children. As a conse- 
quence all the rising generation ever since, 
as one urchin expressed it, ‘‘say their 
bones’’ at least once a day. I was in favor 
of this law, and am now; the facts in re- 
gard to tobacco and alcohol, as well as in 
regard to our anatomy and health, are im- 
—. and ought to be known by every- 

ody; but I desire to call your attention to 
the fact that we all, including those con- 
nected with the tobacco business and the 
rum business, expected that this would re- 
sult in a great diminution in the use of 
tobacco and spirits, and in a consequent 
diminution of crime. But I think we shall 
all have to admit that this has not been the 
case. 

Information alone seldom makes the heart 
better. Men’s acts always result from their 
feelings; and, while it is true that knowl- 
edge arouses feeling, it is also true that the 
kind of feeling aroused depends upon the 
kind of knowledge presented to the mind; 
and, furthermore, the kind of knowledge 
that arouses the finer and higher feelings is 
not embraced to any extent in our public 
school curriculum. The lessening of crime 
is one of the needs of the commonwealth. 
Punishment does not lessen crime. Educa- 
tion of the proper kind does. Pennsyl- 
vania’s course of study for her public 
schools should be revised. 

It is easier to criticise a course of study 
than to revise one. Perhaps the best way 
to revise it would be to have a commission 
of educators appointed to formulate a course 
of study for our schools, one that would 
make provision for all the schools, for all 
grades of all the schools, and for all un- 
graded schools. This course should be 


balanced so there would be food for both 
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the intellect and the feelings. The present 
course seems to have in view solely what 
have been considered the business needs of 
the rising generation, what they are sup- 
posed to need in the struggle for existence. 
But have we not changed our views in re- 
gard tothis? Do we not now realize as we 
did not when the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania were established, that culture as well 
as knowledge counts in the struggle, and 
that as a little knowledge is better than 
none, so a little culture is better than none? 
Such a commission would, of course, have 
a difficult task in determining what to omit 
from our present course, as well as what to 
add to it. But I believe they could find 
much to omit that never would be missed, 
and might well be replaced by that which 
would better meet the needs of the child. 
We will be surprised some day to find how 
many things we now believe essential, are 
not so. In the story entitled ‘‘A Kentucky 
Cardinal,’’ by James Lane Allen, we find 
the following: 

‘«*« The next time Miss Sylvia comes over 
I am going to give her a tremendous scold- 
ing and a big basket of green apples.’ 

‘Or what is worse, suppose you encourage 
her to study the greatest common divisor: 
: - trying to get her ready for school in the 

all.’ 


‘Is she being educated for a teacher ?’ 

‘You know that southern ladies never 
teach.’ 

‘Then, she will never need the greatest 
common divisor. I have known many 
thousands of human beings, and none but 
teachers ever had the least use for the 
greatest common divisor.’ ”’ 

I wonder how many other things in our 
public school curriculum are useful only to 
the teacher. 

We should have in our public school 
curriculum a proper infusion of science, 
nature study if you so choose to call it; not 
a heterogeneous, disconnected collection of 
knowledge about beetles, cray-fish, and 
what not, but true science. It is a pity 
that it has taken us nearly half a century 
to reach the conclusion that in the soil and 
pebbles over which our children walk to 
school, in the trees and bushes that shade 
their pathway, in the harmless insects that 
they so often are taught to crush, in the 
panorama of life that in profusion fills 
their surroundings, there is a wealth of soul- 
stirring knowledge that they need to know, 
not only that they may make the most of 
themselves and their circumstances, but in 
order that they may be lifted to that plane 
of thought and feeling which will make 
them better citizens. 

This science study forms the best possible 
basis for art study. Let our commission 
make art a public school study. I do not 
mean art in the sense in which we so often 
think of it; but in a broader sense. I mean 
art, not drawing. I would have our chil- 
dren taught to love and seek the beautiful 
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in nature, the beautiful in their surround- 
ings, the beautiful in literature, and the 
beautiful in human action. I would culti- 
vate their esthetic taste, so that all that is 
ugly and squalid would be revolting to 
them. Art should be the “synonym of 
beauty in everything that the hand of man 
touches.’’ How different would be this 
commonwealth if every youth from his 
earliest years had his soul in revolt against 
the sordidness of the life in which he finds 
himself! Then might we hope for crime 
to diminish. I am aware that the law can- 
not go into the child’s home and remove 
from it the ugliness in furnishings, in sur- 
roundings, in actions, in character, that 
stamp themselves upon him before he goes 
to school; but if the school is what it 
might be, the homes will eventually be 
what they should be. 

As apart of the instruction in art, there 
should be a law requiring the school house 
and school grounds to be the most attractive 
spot in all the neighborhood in which it is 
situated. Many cities and boroughs have 
buildings well enough from an architectural 
standpoint on the outside, but inside too 
many of them are barren of all that tends 
to refinement and culture. But what shall 
we say of our country school houses and 
grounds? As a rule they are the most 
barren and blighted spots one finds in all 
his travels. The results of training chil- 
dren in such places would be dreadful in 
the extreme, were it not for the fact that 
while the child passes to and from school, 
nature with her wonderful art gallery 
counteracts many of the ill effects. 

I anticipate that some may reply to these 
suggestions that there are plenty of schools 
now in which these reforms have all been 
made or begun; and there is nothing to 
hinder the rest from making them as soon 
as they choose. Such a statement can be 
answered only by calling attention to the 
fact that the Commonwealth did not wait 
till all were ready for the common school, 
supported by taxation, before it was estab- 
lished. She did not wait till everybody 
was ready for compulsory education and a 
six or seven months’ term. There are cer- 
tain classes of society that are never ready 
for improvements, especially in educational 
facilities, and they are bape pred those who 
have the greatest need of these improve- 
ments. 

It is, of course, impossibie in this paper 
to outline even in a general way, the whole 
field which our commission should cover. 
In addition to an improved course of study, 
I would have them revise our whole method 
of training, examining, and certificating 
teachers. Any one who will make a study 
of our school law on certificates, must find 
evidence in the dates when the different 
laws were enacted, as well as in their pro- 
visions, of a strife between two classes of 
applicants who are on different sides of the 
certificate wall. One class seems to have 
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exerted its energies in making breaches in 
the wall, while the other class seems to 
have been trying to make the barriers 
higher. Asa result, we have the following 
kinds of certificates: Provisional certifi- 
cates; professional certificates; permanent 
certificates; normal school certificates; 
practical teachers’ certificates; college cer- 
tificates. I have a faint recollection, also, 
that I have heard something about an effort 
to have academy certificates and high 
school certificates. But these have not yet 
succeeded in scaling the wall. After they 
have done so, the grammar school and 
kindergarten certificates will be in order. 

The provisional certificate was originally 
intended as an emergency measure. After 
the emergency was met it usurped first 
place, and bids fair to keep it, as more pro- 
visional certificates than any other kind are 
issued. If I had time, I should like to say 
much more on this subject, as I consider it 
very important, 

Out of this certificate warfare has grown 
the examination curse. Of all the evils 
that threaten education, this is the most 
dangerous. Doubtless many of my hearers 
have read a book by Edmond Demolins (re- 
cently translated from the French) on Anglo- 
Saxon superiority. (Everybody interested 
in schools ought to read it.) In the first 
chapter of the book is a criticism of methods 
that obtain in the French schools. He de- 
plores among other things the fact that 
‘‘voluminous books are becoming scarcer 
and scarcer,’’ especially those that represent 
personal work, that has required long and 
elaborate reflection. He says, ‘‘ This ina- 
bility to go to the bottom of any subject is 
not a racial phenomenon, but is mostly due 
to the cramming occasioned by examina- 
tions. When the mind has been trained 
solely to skimming the surface of things, to 
eowemen | exclusively from ‘manuals,’ to 
comprehending things speedily, rather than 
judiciously understanding them, to swal- 
lowing the greatest quantity of indigestible 
information; then does all methodical and 
thorough work become impossible. A mind 
so trained simply cannot do it.”’ 

Let us quote a little further: 

‘* Naturally, this inability is in propor- 
tion to the length of time and intensity ac- 
corded to the cramming and examination 
regime. This phenomenon reaches its 
climax amongst pupils of our largest 
schools. They are superior in memory, 
rapidity of conception, in aptitude to seize a 
demonstration on the wing, as it were. 
These are the only qualities which there 
has been any attempt to develop in them— 
and to them they owe their successes in ex- 
aminations; the pupils prove decidedly in- 
ferior as soon as they are called to bring 
into practice those brilliant but empty 
qualities.’’ 

It strikes me that we have here a prett 
good picture of ourselves. Ask a Pennsyl- 
vania child what he dislikes most in his 
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school experience, and he will say examipn- 
ations. Now, it is one of the characteris- 
tics of children to enjoy telling what they 
have learned. If this characteristic were 
made the basis of a system of examining, 
the results would not beso bad. But the 
— purpose of examinations is to 

nd out what children do not know, not 
what they do know. There is much need- 
less examining. Thecrazeis onus sohard, 
that if we see a child running loose any- 
where our fingers tingle to catch him and 
examine him. Some one has said that when 
a Pennsylvania teacher asked admission at 
the Golden Gate, St. Peter said, ‘‘ As you’re 
from Pennsylvania, it will be necessary for 
you to be examined.”’ 

When the child enters school he is ex- 
amined foradmission. Then he’s examined 
again when he leaves, and examined all the 
time between these two examinations in 
order to keep him ready for examinations. 
If there is bred into him during his school 
life any educational ambition, it is an am- 
bition to pass examinations, not an ambi- 
tion to be educated and refined. A part of 
this blighting condition is fastened upon us 
by law. When a student enters a Normal 
School, for instance, from whatever other 
school he may come, he must be examined. 
He may be a graduate of the best high 
school in the State. Before he is admitted 
to the Senior Class he must be examined to 
see whether he can read, and write, and 
spell, and add, and subtract. Nothing is 
taken for granted. It is assumed that the 
high school might have let him slip 
through without learning to read and write. 
Timid, bashful, scared, feeling himself in 
the hands of strangers, he submits—fails to 
make a :ecord such as he hoped, such as he 
should, becomes discouraged, and, perhaps, 
worst of all, begins to wonder whether his 
pases teachers might not be at fault. If 

e should reach the required grade, as it is 
called, he’s turned over to another body of 
examiners, the State Committee, where the 
scene is re-enacted. Thus, at the end of 
three examinations (for he passed one before 
leaving the high school) he is landed in the 
Senior Class—-what is left of him. 

Remember, this is examination according 
to law. This case is extreme, perhaps the 
worst to be found in the entire system of 
schools; but it actually exists. 

Oh, let the day hasten that will bring to 
us our commission to revise the schools of 
the Commonwealth! I know when their 
labors are completed they will be ready to 
propose a plan to be enacted into law that 
will require every student who is examined, 
to be examined in the school where he 
studied the branches in which he is to be 
examined. He will be examined by his 
own teachers, in the company of his class- 
mates, and having his customary surround- 
ings; and when the examination has ended 
he will have a record that will admit him in 
subjects satisfactorily covered, to equal 
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standing in any school in the Common- 
wealth. 

How petty it is for one class of school 
officials in the same system to be placed in 
a position to condemn or criticise the effect- 
iveness of the work of others! Let the school 
and the pupil be condemned only when his 
failure to carry forward successfully the 
work of his course becomes apparent. 

Out of a revision of our system of exam- 
inations will come something else that we 
need most of all. We have been calling our 
public schools all along a system, but the 
term is a misnomer. Every school is as 
separate from and independent of every 
other, as if they were not in the same state. 
If a child in the country moves into an ad- 
joining township, or into a neighboring 
city, he carries no record of standing into 
the school he enters which enables his new 
teacher to place him where he belongs; and 
if he did have such acertificate of standing, 
it would be of little use to him, for his new 
school would not likely be graded on the 
same lines as the school he left. If he 
passes from the ungraded country school to 
the graded town school, here again he is at 
a disadvantage. If he passes through the 
graded schools, and is graduated from a 
high school, here again we are reminded of 
the unsystematic nature of oursystem. He 
is now a high school graduate. This is 
coming to be a much used term, because 
high .schools are multiplying; but it is a 
term that means one thing in one place, and 
quite another thing in another. Almost no 
two high schools have the same course of 
study. Their courses of study not only vary, 
but, as might be expected, their standards 
of excellence vary. The same lack of unity 
exists everywhere. Even the ungraded 
schools of the same township have no con- 
nection with each other that produces any 
kind of uniformity of method or product. 


From pel or all the way to the Normal 


School and the College, the same lack of 
system is apparent. The schools of a bor- 
ough or city in themselves may form a sys- 
tem, but the schools of the State do not. At 
no point is the child made to feel that hav- 
ing accomplished one step he is ready for 
another. He is more likely made to feel 
that having completed the studies of the 
course in his home school, he has finished 
his education. If later he tries to enter a 
higher school, or college, he generally finds 
to his disappointment that his course has 
not been such as to meet the entrance re- 
quirements. 

At this point let me quote from a recent 
report of our College and University Coun- 
cil to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of our State Legislature: 

‘‘The College and University Council 
recommends a unification of our educational 
system; so that the chasm that*now sepa- 
rates the public schools and the Normal 
schools from the colleges and universities, 
may be bridged over at an early day.’’ 
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In the judgment of the speaker, there is 
no way to bring about this unity; improve- 
ment in courses of study and granting cer- 
tificates; emancipation from the evils of 
examinations; and the elimination of other 
weaknesses of our so-called system, but to 
have a commission of educators appointed 
for that purpose. Let their report come in 
the form of suggestions as to needed legis- 
lation, and then let the school directors of 
Pennsylvania demand the legislation: Let 
them first ask for the commission, then for 
the laws; and if the work of revision all 
along the line is carefully and systematic- 
ally done, Pennsylvania will soon rank first 
in education, instead of where she does. 

Let us see what herrank is. According 
to a recent report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Pennsylvania 
stands in the enrolment of her population 
in school, 31st in the list; eleven states pay 
more schvol tax per capita, and thirteen 
states expend more per capitaon education; 
twenty-six states spend more per pupil for 
teachers’ salaries; and twenty-three states 
pay higher salaries to their teachers. 

hese are facts which may be taken as a 
fair index of Pennsylvania’s educational 
standing. Here’s work for the State Asso- 
ciation of School Directors. If they ac- 
complish it, and place the Old Keystone 
State at the head of the Jist educationally, 
where she belongs, their names will go 
down on the pages of the State’s history 
alongside of that of Thaddeus Stevens, and 
they will have the consciousness of having 
done as much for the boys and girls of the 
State as he did in championing the system 
when it was in its infancy. 


Samuel J. Garner, Hatboro, Mont- 
gomery county, followed with a paper 
on the same subject: 


In order to arrive at an intelligent con- 
clusion upon this question it will be neces- 
sary for us to determine first what our edu- 
cational needs are; and then determine, if 
possible, if the public schools of the com- 
monwealth meet these needs. 

Prior to the advent of the public school 
system, and for years subsequent to its 
establishment, one who could write his 
name, read the newspaper, and do the 
simplest problems in arithmetic, could 
start out bs seo a business career with every 
prospect of success as far as his educational 
advantages were concerned, because in that 
—— he was as well equipped as the 
arge majority of people with whom he 
would come in contact. and as well quali- 
fied, educationally, as the majority of those 
with whom he would be brought into direct 
competition. 

But, Mr. President and fellow directors, 
is that the condition of the educational 
status of the majority or masses of the peo- 
ple to-day ? 

Since the early days of the public schools 
the people of this and every other common- 
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wealth have been passing through an edu- 
cational era. The process of educating the 
masses of the people through the medium 
of the public school has gone on until to-day 
it is absolutely necessary for every one in 
any pursuit, if he would be qualified to meet 
his competitors in life, and would command 
the respect and esteem of his fellowman, to 
have a broader and more liberal education 
than at any time in our past history. 

Now the question that confronts us is: 
Does the public school of our commonwealth 
give the masses of the children that dread, 
liberal education that the educational needs 
of the day require? 

I give it as my humble opinion that the 
public school as a whole in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to-day does not 
meet that need. 

Let it, however, be said here, gentlemen, 
to the lasting credit of our people, that we 
have in this commonwealth to-day a large 
number of districts in which the public 
school is educating the masses of her chil- 
dren fully up to the needs and requirements 
of the times; but taking the public school 
as a whole, I do not believe we are giving 
the masses of the children sufficient educa- 
tion to meet the demands of the day. 

I believe this, gentlemen, because you 
know, and I know, that a very large per- 
centage of the children who leave our public 
schools and never again pursue their studies 
in other institutions do not have the educa- 
tion the public school is able to give, the 
educational needs the times require, and 
that which the people are full able to afford. 

We hear a great deal these times about 
our school children being over-worked, 
having too great a variety of studies, and 
about our attempts to do too much in the 

ublic school. Gentlemen, I want to take 
issue with some of the accusations; it is an 
easy thing to fall in with the hue and cry, 
to accept an opinion ready-made rather than 
to think and make one yourself. I do not 
believe, gentlemen, that the public schools 
of Pennsylvania aré attempting to do too 
much in the breadth and liberality of the 
course of studies they are giving the chil- 
dren; rather upon the other hand, I believe 
that the public school is not attempting 
to do enough. If we are overworking the 
children, the fault is not because we are 
attempting to teach them too much, it is 
because we are trying to meet the, educa- 
tional needs of the day in too short a period 
of time. We are not willing to give the 
children sufficient time in school to master 
a course of studies that will qualify them to 
meet the educational requirements of the 
present day. Weare in too great a hurry 
to get the children out of the public schools, 
wanting them at too early an age to earn 
their own living; and fearing the school tax 
might be a little too high, the trouble is we 
are willing to sacrifice the intellectual de- 
velopment of the children in order to save a 
few paltry dollars. 
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The public school was established for the 
pugess of educating the masses. If we be- 
ieve, fellow directors, that it should still be 
conducted for this purpose, and I believe 
we do, then we must believe that it is our 
duty to give the masses of the children in 
this Commonwealth an education in our 
public schools that will enable them to take 
a proper position in society as business men 
and women, and as citizens. 

I believe the public schools of this Com- 
monwealth will not meet the educational 
needs of the times until we have established 
within the reach of every boy and girl a 
township High, or at least a well-graded, 
school, with a course of studies broad 
enough to keep the children constantly and 
profitably employed up to the average age 
of at least seventeen years, and comprehen- 
sive enough to enable every graduate to 
enter the normal school, and graduate there- 
from in two years; the course of studies of 
the public school and normal school should 
be properly linked, so there wouid be no 
loss of time by compelling the child, after 
entering the normal, to go over the work 
that was done, or should have been done, be- 
fore leaving the public school. 

From the standpoint of the normal or pre- 
paratory teacher such a course of studies 
may be considered too broad; it is claimed 
that while the child is being prepared in the 
more advanced branches, the lower branches 
are being neglected. This objection, I 
think, is entirely overcome by providing 
the kind of schools and keeping the child 
in them the length of time I have already 
indicated. 

Is there any normal instructor here to-day 
who would say that ifa child is put in his 
school at the age of six, and given the regu- 
lar course of studies up to the age of seven- 
teen, that child would not be qualified 
to enter the junior class? I think not; that 
which can be done with a child up to that 
age in the normal or any preparatory school 
can be done in the public school, if we are 
willing to employ the time and the talent. 

Is it worth our efforts? Remember that 
while the preparatory schools are educating 
the few, we are preparing the many, and if 
some of the branches are not taught as 
thoroughly as we might desire, still the 
child’s mind is being broadened, the ele- 
mentary principles are being ingrafted, 
which breadth and principles, if not ob- 
tained in the public schools with the large 
ety of children would never be ob- 
tained, because of their inability to afford to 
go beyond the public schools. 

I believe the trouble to-day in the dis- 
tricts where we have the graded system 
established is that we turn the children 
out at too early an age; and because of that, 
they have not had the studies they should 
have had, and lack thoroughness in the 
studies they have had. Think of it, gen- 
tlemen, turning the children out of our 
public schools at the age of thirteen, four- 
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teen, or fifteen, before their special aptitude 
for any business or calling has manifested 
itself, and the large majority of whom can 
never afford to pursue their studies in any 
other school, is enough to make us hang 
our heads, if not in shame, at least in seri- 
ous consideration and reflection. 

What we need in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to-day to enable the masses of the 
growing generation to meet the educational 
Ok oF i mapas of the age is first, have estab- 
lished in every district a school year of not 
less than nine months; then have a thor- 
ough systematic course of studies beginning 
with the child at the age of six, and have 
it broad and comprehensive enough so that 
the average child cannot graduate until 
about the age of seventeen, finishing in a 
township high, or well-graded school. 

We must keep constantly in mind the 
fact that the great majority of children can 
not afford to go from home to a Normal or 
preparatory school; all the school education 
the masses of the people get is that which 
they receive in the public schools; and while 
I have no doubt that the public school of to- 
day starts the flame and awakens the desire 
for knowledge in the hearts of the multitudes 
of boys and girls, yet with a very large per- 
centage of them that desire can never be 
satisfied, because the public school leaves 
them in a position where they must spend 
too many years at school from home, and 
an outlay of money incident thereto which 
simply makes the getting of a proper educa- 
tion prohibitory. 

It is for the masses of the people for 
whom we plead; it is for the masses of the 
people we as directors are responsible for the 
educational advantage given. 

It may be said that the directors provide 
for and give the children in their respective 
districts all the education their people de- 
mand, and all their people are willing to 
pay for. This to a very large extent is true, 

ut let me say to you, fellow directors, that 
it is your duty, as representatives and 
directors of the educational interests of your 
communities, to mold public educational 
sentiment, to lead and educate your people 
so that they will place a proper value upon 
the education of their children, teach them 
that the development of the minds of their 
children is a more valuable legacy than the 
few extra dollars they may be able to leave 
them by reason of the tax-rate being kept 
low. 

Therefore, fellow directors, I believe it is 
our duty to qualify the children in the pub- 
lic schools, so that they will meet the edu- 
cational needs and requirements of the 
times by giving them a more thorough edu- 
cation, which can only be done by increasing 
the length of the school year, by establish- 
ing such schools, and such a course of 
studies as will meet the requirements of the 
child’s mind at every stage of development 
during its school life up to about the 
average age of seventeen; at which age it is 
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young enough to enter upon its life work, 
and at which age, if the training and course 
of studies is what it should have been, the 
child will have sufficient education to enter 
into any business, outside of the professions, 
and to take a proper position in society as 
a citizen. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


I. A: Cleaver, from the Committee on 
Nominations, reported the following list 
of officers proposed for next session, 
which, on motion, was adopted, and they 
were elected by the Secretary casting the 
vote of the Convention : 

President—Hon. Wm. Field Shay, North- 
umberland Co. 

Pirst Vice President—Simon E. Bowman, 
Daaphin Co.; Second Vice President—Wm. 
Wynkoop, Bucks Co.; 7hird Vice President 
—J. C. Smith, Jefferson Co. 

Recording Secretary —Sam’1 J. Garner, 
Montgomery Co. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rev. E. S. Hass- 
ler, Somerset Co. 

Treasurer—H. H. Rice, Dauphin Co. 

Executive Committee—J. R. Spiegel, Geo. 
H. Hugus, Westmoreland Co.; A. C. Coul- 
ter, Allegheny Co ; Wm. H. Sanford, Cam- 
bria Co.; Sam’l M. Wakefield, Fayette Co. 

Legislative Committee— Hon. John S. 
Wentz, Montgomery Co.; Hon. R. L. Mey- 
ers, Cumberland Co.; Chas. H. Van Fleet, 
Philadelphia; W. Jno. Campbell, Chester 
Co.; B. Walter Beatty, Delaware Co. 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 
M. S. Parvin reported from the Audit- 


ing Committee, showing the account of 
the Treasurer to be as follows : 


Dr. 
To bal. on hand from 1899... $4 66 
To 105 delegates registered at. 52 50 
$57 16 


Cr. 
By bills approved by Executive 
Committee 
By balance on hand, 


The report was adopted. 

There being no legislative session this 
year, nothing was reported from the Leg- 
islative Committee. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were reported 
from the committee for adoption: 


Resolved, That each successive convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Directors gives proof of its value 
and utility as an organization, by increas- 
ing the interest of directors in their official 
duties; by favoring such measures as may 
tend to raise the standard of our public 
schools; by leading to such legislative ac- 
tion as may assure their greater usefulness 
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and efficiency ; by giving opportunities for 
the discussion of questions relating to their 
judicious management; and by fostering an 
interchange of opinions having in view 
their — improvement, and the adop- 
tion of the best methods for advancing their 
welfare. 

Resolved, That no higher obligation de- 
volves upon the school director than the se- 
lection of the best and most competent 
teachers; and, while the obstructions to the 
accomplishment of this object may at 
times, seem almost insurmountable, the ef- 
forts to this end should never be relaxed, 
and School Boards should ever insist upon 
competency, executlve ability, and educa- 
tional qualifications; and these attributes of 
a good teacher having been secured, then 
the most liberal compensation should be 
given in order that the effective teacher can 
be retained, and encouraged to give the best 
of her talents to the training of the pupil 
and the development of the school. 

Resolved, That the welfare of the rising 
generation, as well as their future value as 
citizens of the State, largely depends on the 
character of our public schools; and while 
it is essential that these should be under the 
care of competent teachers, it is highly im- 
portant that the people elect as school di- 
rectors those who are well qualified for the 
position. 

Resolved, That the failure of the last Leg- 
islature to appropriate funds to circulate in- 
formation from the Department of Public 
Instruction to Boards of Directors through 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, is matter 
of regret and loss; and that this Convention 
urgently recommends that the appropriation 
for that purpose be resumed. 

Resolved, That the Legislature be re- 

y erg to eliminate the following clause 
rom the law authorizing the directors to 
consolidate schools, namely, ‘‘ if it does not 
increase cost,’’ as we believe such action 
will make the law more practicable and 
effective. ‘ 

Resolved, That, as heretofore declared by 
the unanimous approval of this Association, 
we vigorously protest against any reduction 
in the appropriation to the public schools of 
the State; and we earnestly urge that the 
recent curtailment thereof be restored in 
the next State appropriation. ‘ 


These resolutions, on motion of H. H. 
Hubbert, of Philadelphia, were unani- 
mously adopted as read. 

The following resolution, offered by S. 
E. Bowman, of Dauphin county, was re- © 
ported with a negative recommendation: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Com- 
mittee, that the Legislature be asked at its 
next session, to pass a law authorizing the 
payment out of the school fund of the dis- 
trict of the expense of the directors in at- 
tending the meetings of the County School 
Directors’ Association. 
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S. J. Garner, Montgomery county: I 
am sorry the committee make such a 
recommendation. I thought the resolu- 
tion was timely, and hoped it had struck 
a responsive chord in all our hearts. We 
seemed all agreed last night that direc- 
tors need education, and it would be well 
to pay their expenses to county institute. 
I know that those who now attend are 
the live men, and the absentees are indif- 
ferent; and I believe some fail to come 
because of the expense. Why should 
not the tax-payers do something toward 
educating their directors? I believe this 
is one of the best things proposed here. 

J. H. McFarland, Montgomery county: 
If this is to be paid from the appropria- 
tion, you will start on a road that will 
end in making school director a political 
position. If it is right to pay directors’ 
expenses, let their own district pay them. 

H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia, said this 
very proposition had been defeated in the 
legislature, and everything like it had 
been turned down by this body hereto- 
fore. Attendance at institute should be 
voluntary, as itis here. If you pay ex- 
penses, a different class will attend. 

I. A. Cleaver, Chester county: It is the 
same old question that comes up every 
year. I hope we will vote it down, con- 
sistently with our past action. Let us 
fill our office from a sense of duty, with- 
out compensation. 

G. H. Hugus, Westmoreland county: 
If we pay even a nominal sum, we shall 
have a crop of candidates of a different 
sort from those who are glad to render 
this service for the good of the State. I 
hope we will not break our good record 
in this matter. 

Mr. Garner: There is no pay for ser- 
vice; it is actual expenses of attendance 
on directors’ day at institute. 

J. K. Wildman, Bucks county: I have 
always opposed similar propositions, and 
shall oppose this. It is best to maintain 
the claim of giving this service to hu- 
manity voluntarily and without thought 
of reward. I believe the committee are 
right, and we should support them. Let 
. us continue to work for the public good 
from a sense of duty and without other 
compensation than a good conscience. 

The question was put, and the nega- 
tive recommendation of the committee 
was sustained. 


HIGH SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 
J. J. O’Donnell, 


Columbia county, 
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asked what had become of his resolution 
relative to appropriation for high schools. 

The chairman replied that the commit- 
tee had taken no action upon it. 

Mr. O'Donnell asked to have it taken 
up, but the point of order was raised that 
nothing was in order but report of com- 
mittee, and this was not reported upon. 
The point was sustained. 


QUESTION BOX. 


The Chair: The State Superintendent 
has been with us since we started, and I 
think we ought to have his counsel be- 
fore we adjourn. He is on the pro- 
gram for a ‘‘ question box’’ exercise, and 
I now leave the meeting in his hands. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Perhaps the best thing I 
can say to you just now is that yesterday 
the last appropriations for the current 
year were issued, with one or two excep- 
tions whose papers were not properly 
filed. And now to the question box. 

‘‘As teachers in the public schools 
are required to teach the evil effects of 
liquor and tobacco, ought not directors 
be compelled by law to prohibit their use 
by teachers during school term?’’ Re- 
ferred to G. H. Hugus, of Westmoreland. 

Mr. Hugus: I answer No. A person 
of intemperate habits cannot get a certifi- 
cate now. And suppose you put it in the 
contract, and he did use it notwithstand- 
ing, could you dismiss or refuse to pay? 
I doubt it. But I should say no anyhow. 
There are some teachers and directors 
and superintendents who use tobacco— 
good men, who are towers of strength in 
the land. We could not enforce such a 
law if we had it, and I think legislative 
enactment is not the way to bring up 
teachers to the standard. If you are not 
satisfied with the teacher’s habits, do not 
employ him next year. 

** What is the practical way to carry 
out the library law?’’ Referred to I. A. 
Cleaver of Chester. ; 

Mr. Cleaver: Get the library, from 
some generous friend if you can; if not, 
levy a tax, buy it, and take care of it the 
same as any other property. 

** Can we do anything to overcome the 
vaccination muddle.’’ Referred to Dr. 
F. R. Brunner, of Berks. 

The legislature should either provide 
for compulsory enforcement of the law, 
or else repeal it. As it is, some parents 
use it to evade compulsory attendance. 

Dr. Schaeffer: An immune boy in Phil- 
adelphia was allowed to remain in school 
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while one committee after another kept 
considering how they could get around 
the law. How were they to ‘‘ success- 
fully ’’ vaccinate him ? 

B. B. Sykes, Clearfield county: If vac- 
cination protects, and my child has been 
protected, why need I bother about my 
neighbor who won’t vaccinate his child? 
It is his risk, not mine. 

Dr. Schaeffer: It is a plain conflict be- 
tween the vaccination law and the com- 
pulsory school law. The Department 
cannot straighten it any more than you 
directors. Thecompulsory education law 
says the child shall go to school, and the 
vaccination law says he shall not, unless 
successfully vaccinated. As it stands 
it is a matter of judgment and persuasion. 
I have not been able to formulate an 
opinion I would be willing to stand upon 
in every case. 

G. D. Swain, Butler county: But it 
comes up in practice, and what shall we 
do? People object, and it is a difficult 
question. 

Dr. Schaeffer: I should want to know 
the particular case before deciding. Some 
people think ‘‘ municipalities’’ applies 
only to towns, not townships; but the 
State Board of Health think otherwise, 

‘*To what extent should school boards 
be influenced by petitions of citizens ?’”’ 

Dr. Schaeffer said he would answer 
that in a word—so far as is right. 

‘* What can the public schools do to fit 
rural pupils for their profession as farm- 
ers?’’ Referred to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Hamilton. 

Secretary Hamilton: They could and 
ought to do more than they are doing. I 
was raised in the country and was a 
grown man at college before I knew the 
parts of a flower, the composition of air 
and water, the natural history of the 
butterfly. Yet my teachers were trained, 
educated men, mostly college graduates; 
not as so many now, with only an ele- 
mentary educution. Now, after 25 years 
fighting, natural science is taught every- 
where. And it is high time—think of 
children in rural districts growing up 
blind to their glorious environment, and 
the teachers blind leaders of the blind! 
Something is being done on this line by 
Cornell, and by the State College Leaflets; 
Europe had learned the lesson long ago, 
Canada is awake. Children hunger for 
such instruction. We have done some- 
thing in presenting this matter to the 
Farmers’ Institutes. Our agricultural peo- 
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ple should demand nature study, and 
teachers will prepare for it. When you 
directors are employing teachers, ask 
them ‘‘Can you teach the natural, com- 
mon things around us?’ and if not, tell 
them they can’t teach for you. That 
will soon create a demand that the 
Normal schools will have tomeet. ‘This 
demand is coming, and those who try to 
stand in the way will be swept out. The 
country people want information about 
their business. We are getting up a nat- 
ural history library for country schools, 
which will be published and sent out. 

‘* Under the compulsory law, are there 
any offences that justify expulsion of a 
pupil from school?’’ Referred to Deputy 
Supt. of Instruction J. Q. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart: The act of 1854, which 
authorized directors to suspend pupils 
from school, is not in any way modified 
by the compulsory law. You have full 
authority to maintain discipline, and may 
suspend or expel any who are incorrigi- 
ble or wilfully disobedient. The com- 
pulsory law authorized the establishment 
of special schools for truants and other 
special cases, but this has been done only 
in one case (Allegheny), and is often im- 
practicable by reason of the conditions— 
in small districts there would be perhaps 
only one or two cases, and you could not 
have a separate school. 

‘* What can be done to provide for a 
more satisfactory registration ?’’ 

Dr. Schaeffer: We will not get that 
until we can take it out of the hands of 
assessors and county commissioners, and 
put it in the hands of the school boards, 
or men appointed by them. Meanwhile, 
when children are omitted by the asses- 
sors, you should add them to the list. 

‘*Can the Department do anything to 
help carry out Secretary Hamilton’s plan 
for supplying literature ?”’ 

Dr. Schaeffer: No fund is provided for . 
that purpose. And that empties the 
Question Box. 

I will add a closing word. While I 
am a thorough believer in natural science 
study, and manual training, and the other 
new and good things, I hope you will 
never forget that one chief function of the 
school is to teach the right use of books. 
That school is a failure which teaches 
only reading, writing and ciphering, and 
alittle geography and history. Our first 
duty to our boys and girls is to fit them 
for their future as citizens and for home 
and social life. If we pursued in other 
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lines the policy we have in reading, the 
folly of such a course could not escape 
notice. Should a father instil into his 
child a desire for the plants of the night- 
shade family, and then turn him out into 
a field where the poison grew beside the 
esculent, what would be the result? Vet 
we teach our children to read, and create 
a fondness for books, and then turn them 
loose to find what reading they can—and 
much of what they find at the book-stall 
is as deleterious to the soul as the deadly 
nightshade is to the body. We should 
teach them not only how to read, but 
what to read, giving them the best books 
in reach, and among them those which 
bear upon their future as agriculturists. 
And nowI turn over this,in my judgment, 
the most successful meeting of the Direc- 
tors’ Association, into the hands of our 
cultured, distinguished and much-appre- 
ciated President. 

The Chair: We have all noted with 
gratification the zeal and interest which 
have brought together so many from their 
distant homes. The programme has been 
fully carried out, and there were many 
excellent papers. There has been wide 
and intelligent discussion, participated in 
by a large number of our members, in a 
manner creditable to the body, which 
must be the case where men come from 
all parts, and pay their own way with 
their own money. I was present at the 
first meeting in Philadelphia, where a few 
of us met to consider the organization of 
an Association and arrange preliminaries. 
I was skeptical then as to its success, but 
good has come out of it. I have been 
present at every meeting since, and now 
believe the Association has come to stay, 
and recognize the power it will have and 
the duty to consider and pass upon the 
merits of proposed legislation ; the legis- 
lature will be impressed by its recommen- 
dations and give them due weight. I be- 
speak for my successor the consideration 
and courtesy shown to me, and ask for a 
larger effort to bring delegates from all 
the counties next year when the legisla- 
ture is in session. The extreme corners 
of the State are all represented this year. 
I hope all who are here now will come 
again, and bring so many others that 
there will be a large, representative and 
successful convention. 

The session then adjourned size die. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 
The following list was furnished by the 
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Treasurer, with addition of the Depart- 
ment officers and visiting superintend- 
ents, also the representatives of commit- 
tees of other bodies. We have arranged 
them alphabetically by counties, for con- 
venience of reference: 


Adams—C. H. Myers, W. C. Van Scoyoc. 

, Allegheny—A. C. Coulter, Supt. Sam’l Ham- 
ilton. 

Bedford—R. E. Smith, W. Scott Stuckey. 

Berks—M. S. Parvin, H. S. Striley, Dr. Frank 
R. Brunner, Supt. E. M. Rupp. 

Blair—J. H. Mathias, Wm. E. McKee. 

Bucks—Anna M. Carver, Hugh B. Eastburn, 
J. K. Wildman, Wm. Wynkoop, Ezra Michener. 

Butler—G. D. Swain. 

Cambria—Wm. H. Sanford, G. W. Bowman. 

Centre—C. T. Fryberger. 

Chester—Isaac A. Cleaver, Amos G. Gotwals, 
Harry Sloyer, W. J. Campbell, D. W. Entriken, 
John S. Freden, Supt. G. W. Moore, Prof. R. S. 
Macnamee. 

Clearfield—Benj. J. Sykes. 

Columbia—John J. O’Donnell, J. C. Brown. 

Cumberland—Hon. R. L. Meyers, Prof. G. 
M. D. Eckels. 

Dauphin—H. H. Rice, Simon E. Bowman, 
W. O. Miller, Wm. H. Smith, G. W. Clemson, 
Wm. Pendy, Cyrus G. Shenk, Supt. L. O. Foose, 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes (for Com. of Supts. Con- 
vention), Hon. Henry Houck, Hon. J. Q. Stew- 
art. 

Delaware—B. Walter Beatty, Newton P. 
West, John Vance, Supt. A. G. C. Smith. 

Erie—A. H. Naser, C. M. Wood. 

Fayette—B. T. Sherrick, S. M. Wakefield. 

Indiana—V. M. Cunningham. 

Jefferson—J. E. Pandell, W. N. Conrod, J. C. 
Smith, C. A. Burkhouse. 

Juniata—Oden C. Gortner, U. Shuman. 

Lancaster—Samuel Gochenour, F. M. Steven- 
son, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. 

Lebanon—Ira M. Rutter, Wm. S. Karch, S. 
W. Beckley, J. W. Bennetch. 

Lehigh—E. S. Kurtz, James M. Marks. 

Luzerne—Frank P. Hopper. 

Lycoming—C. A. Ronkle. 

Miffin—W. W. Trout. 

Montgomery—Hon. John A. Wentz, Sam’l J. 
Garner, H. M. Lessig, J. H. McFarland, Cyrus 
H. Caley. 

Montour—W. E. Lunger. 

Northampton—Geo. O. Reagel, P. E.Kreidler. 

Northumberland—Hon. Wm. Field Shay, P. 
H. Roberts, Will Lesher, John A. Kline, Wm. 
Voris. 

Perry—Sam’l Ebert, Isaiah E. Stevens. 

Philadelphia—H. H. Hubbert, C. H. Van 
Fleet, Col. J. A. M. Passmore (for S. T. A.). 

Schuylkill—E. F. Phillips, G. C. Diffenderfer. 

Snyder—D. S. Krolly, J. S. Rine, G. W. Diehl. 

Somerset—Rev. E. S. Hassler, N. D. Hay. 

Sullivan—-Vernon Hull, W. L. Jennings. 

Susquehanna-— Frank A. Davis. 

Union—A. M. Wonder. 

Venango—C. D. Phipps. 

Washington—W. H. Emery. 

Westmoreland—Geo. H. Hugus, J. R. Spiegel, 
J. Q. Truxal. 

Wayne—J. E. Woodmansee, J. J. Perham. 

York—E. B. Whisler, John M. Easton. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Iexpectto gnee through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Couriney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - ~~ J. P, McCASKEY. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 




















In the Name and by Authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 


A PROCLAMATION. 





[" is my pleasant duty to again call the 
attention of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth to the time-honored custom of sys- 
tematically planting trees and shrubs and 
thus in a measure repairing the injury 
caused by a too rapid destruction of our 
forests. The inestimable benefits of this 
custom are evidenced not only by the ever- 
increasing beauty of our parks and avenues, 
but by the interest which our people are 
taking in the necessity and benefits of 
larger wooded areas. Through the efforts 
of scientific wood culture, young forests are 
springing up in different parts of the State, 
and it will not be long before an appreci- 
able change will be noticed in the flow of 
the waters of our State. 

Especially should Arbor Day be observed 
in view of the fact that the State, in com- 
pliance with several Acts of Assembly 
creating forest reserves, is now purchasing 
forest lands. This has greatly increased 
the market value of similar wooded tracts, 
and a larger revenue should come to the 
counties from taxes levied upon them. The 
results in other counties show that there 
will soon be a considerable revenue to the 
State from the sale of merchantable timber 
taken from its reserves, but the immediate 
benefit is to the people, who will have the 
right to go upon these lands for fishing, 
hunting, outing and camping without feel- 
ing themselves liable as trespassers. Our 
cities have their parks maintained at great 
expense. These forest reserves will be the 
people’s parks, free to all who comply with 
the laws for their preservation. In calling 
the attention of those observing Arbor Day 
to the purchase of forest lands by the State, 
it is with the hope that the action of the 








State officials in putting in force the laws 
creating forest reserves may meet with 
public approval, and that the sentiment 
favorable thereto may be strengthened. 

In order that our citizens, both young and 
old, may continue to contribute their share 
in this great movement, I, William A. 
Stone, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in accordance with law, do 
hereby designate and proclaim Friday, the 
sixth day of April, and Friday, the twen- 
tieth day of April, A. D. 1900, to be observed 
as Arbor Days throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

Two days are set apart for the observance 
of Arbor Day. Inasmuch as the climatic 
conditions may render one of these days 
more favorable for the purpose intended 
than the other, the selection is left with the 
citizens of the various sections of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State at the City of Harrisburg, this 
ninth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred, and of the 
Commonwealth the one hundred and twenty- 
fourth. 

WILuiaM A. STONE. 
By the Governor : 
W. W. GRIEsT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
deirinie 





HE bound volume of proceedings of the 
Los Angeles meeting of the National 
Educational Association which has just 
been received from the Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minnesota, is the 
largest yet issued, containg 1258 pages. 
It includes all papers and discussions, as 
well as the report of the Columbus meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendents. 
Among reports of special importance are 
those of the Committees on College En- 
trance Requirements, on Normal Schools, 
and on the Relations of Public Libraries 
to Public Schools. 

It is a great book, and the spelling is- 
nearly as good as Lowell or Longfellow 
would make it. Here and there the proof- 
reader missed a word which mars the 
page, but some one may have given him 
instructions to blunder on ‘‘thru’’ for 
he seems to miss that every time. We 


can stand a bad word now and then if 
there is a good idea behind it to make it 
worth while ; but if the folly of the ‘‘ ten 
rules,’’ and more, had been insisted upon 
throughout this book, as some wished to 
have it, who but the spelling crank would 
have cared to read or own it? 


A few 
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copies are still on hand, and may be had 
at a low rate from Secretary Shepard. 





THE next meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held at 
Charleston, South Carolina, during the 
second week in July; the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
at Williamsport, during the first week 
of the same month, July 3d to 6th. 





By accident the name of Supt. Jno. 
W. Anthony, Jeannette, Westmoreland 
county, was omitted from the list of 
members of the Convention of City and 
Borough Superintendents held in Phila- 
delphia a few weeks since. Supt. An- 
thony was not only in regular attendance, 
but a member much interested in the 
proceedings of the meeting. 





A YEAR ago Cornell University secured 
30,000 acres of woodland in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains for the exclusive use of 
her Forestry Department. The land has 
been divided into a number of sections, 
and several seed beds have been laid out 
in which there have been planted over a 
million small trees of different varieties. 
The students of forestry will study the 
theory of the subject from October to 
April, and from then until commence- 
ment they will study the practical side 
of forestry. Cornell University is the 
only college in the United States which 
has a Forestry Department. Professor 
John Gifford was recently elected to the 
Chair of Forestry in the University. 





Provost HARRISON has just published 
his annual Report to the Trustees of the 
University for the year ending August 31, 
1899. The Report, together with its full 
and numerous appendices, gives a very 
readable account of the present condition 
of the University, and of the year’s work 
and benefactions. The reports of the 
Deans and other heads of departments 
are presented in full and discussed at 
more or less length by the Provost, who 
is evidently in close touch with every 
portion of the work, and full of plans for 
its enlargement and development wher- 
ever these are needed. There have been 
a number of personal changes through 
death, resignation, and election, durirg 
the year, iu the teaching staff of 258 per- 
sons, which are duly recorded. The ap- 
pended Treasurer’s report is very full and 
clear, showing precisely the resources and 
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expenses of the University and its Hos- 
pitals. It reports the year’s gifts as 
amounting to $616,441.28, one of the 
largest in the history of the University. 
In the little less than five years of Dr. 
Harrison’s Provostship the donations 
have aggregated $2,804,319.60; but a 
careful study of this report will show that 
at least as much more is urgently needed 
to carry out the plans already formulated 
for extensions and improvements that are 
absolutely essential. The University in 
an important way stands for the Common- 
wealth and the City, and its ample sup- 
port should be a matter of solicitude to all 
thoughtful citizens. Copies of the ‘‘ Pro- 
vost’s Report’’ may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, 400 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


_ 





HAVE YOU PLANTED A TREE? 
HE time of the singing of birds and 
the time of the planting of trees are 
again with us. The one suggests the 
other, and dependsin part upon the other, 
and both are very pleasant to think of. 
The proclamation of Governor Stone 
names April 6th and 20th as the Spring 
Arbor Days for Pennsylvania, the season 
being two weeks earlier in the southern 
than in the northern part of the State. 

Can superintendents, directors, and 
teachers do better than to call attention 
to this good work? Letit become at this 
season an every day question: ‘‘ Have 
you ever planted atree?’’ Where, when, 
how many of them are growing, flourish- 
ing, bearing fruit? 

Let us do what we can in this and other 
ways to fix the thought, especially in the 
minds of boys and girls, of planting fruit 
and shade and timber trees, and also nuts 
and seeds as well as trees. It is the 
thought that leads to the thing ; the do- 
ing that fixes the habit; and this habit 
on the part of even a few people in a 
community, with its good example for all, 
means blessing for the countryside. 

As to the best trees for planting: Good 
fruit trees, of course, wherever they can 
be had, and wherever they will grow, and 
that in Pennsylvania is almost every- 
where. Then good shade trees. The list 
of Mr. Smith of Washington, D. C., one 
of the best living authorities, is the Nor- 
way maple, sugar maple, swamp maple, 
American elm,rock elm, American linden, 
sweet gum (liquidambar), acacia, Amer- 
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ican ash, horse chestnut. Japan Gingko, 
box elder, American sycamore. Mr. 
Meehan of Germantown, recommends 
the following list in order of merit: Nor- 
way maple, sugar maple, silver maple, 
linden, Western catalpa, horse chestnut, 
paper birch, paulownia, etc. Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, our distinguished Commis- 
sioner of Forestry, approves both these 
lists, giving especial preference to our 
native trees. 

If you are a farmer or land owner and 
have waste hillsides or other unproduc- 
tive lands where timber trees will grow— 
and these are found in all directions— 
plant the chestnut, walnut, hickory, oak, 
elm, maple, gum, beech, birch, pine, 
anything, be it apple, cherry, plum and 
pear, and plant them by hundreds and by 
thousands. Plant the nuts or seeds in 
such manner as tree-growers advise, then 
transplant, as seems best, and in years the 
timber crop may prove to be the most 
profitable, financially, of all that you have 
grown, to say nothing of the blessing that 
comes to the country at large from the 
presence of trees everywhere in goodly 
numbers. 

Plant trees! On Arbor Day, if you can, 
but still—plant trees ! 


<i 
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TWO GOOD CONVENTIONS. 








HESE are convention numbers, and 
rich in matter of practical value to 
those who have the direction or control 
of school policy or school affairs. Our 
last issue gave in full the interesting pro- 
ceedings of the Superintendents’ Conven- 
tion of February 8-10, at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The sessions were held 
in the beautiful lecture room of Houston 
Hall, which is modeled after an old 
Gothic church on the Isle of Man, that 
to which Hall Caine and many of his 
neighbor Manxmen belong. 

Supt. Addison Jones, of West Chester, 
was at home in the chair; the Executive 
Committee had done their work well; 
the authorities of the University and of 
the city schools bade everybody a most 
hearty welcome; and the meeting was 
in every way profitable and enjoyable. 

The formal addresses and papers by 
Drs. Brooks, Penniman, Sharpless, Har- 
rison, Schaeffer, Superintendents Missi- 
mer, Jones, Coughlin, Twitmyer, Howell, 
Harpel, McGinnes, Berkey, Mackey, and 
Harman, the lecture by Prof. Tadd in 
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the chapel of the University, and the 
running discussions in which others took 
part, made these proceedings of unusual 
interest. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh was the ever- 
present host, representing the University, 
and on Friday afternoon at 2 0’clock took 
charge of the superintendents for a tour 
of observation through a part of the build- 
dings and grounds. It was a memorable 
visit, first to the department rich in treas- 
ures of archeology where one could spend 
days instead of an hour; then to the great 
chemical building; then through the vast 
library; and from there to the new law 
building recently dedicated. During the 
noon hour we had visited the dissecting 
room on the fourth floor of the medical 
building, where a hundred or more stu- 
dents were busy. Of all interesting places 
that we had the privilege of seeing during 
this memorable half-day, that which im- 
pressed us most was this great room. A 
friend asked, ‘‘ Was there nothing repul- 
sive or offensive?’’ ‘‘It seemed like a 
temple, full of divine suggestion and 
mystery.’’ 

The session of the State Directors’ As- 
sociation, held in Harrisburg, February 
14th and 15th, the proceedings of which 
are given in full in the present issue of 7he 
School Journal, is generally considered the 
most successful meeting in the history of 
this Association. Mr. H. B. Eastburn was 
a model presiding officer. The execu- 
tive committee had prepared an excellent 
programme. Those who were appointed 
to speak put in their appearance at the 
right time, so that there was no hitch in 
the programme. Supt. Hamilton’s ad- 
dress was well prepared, well delivered 
and full of good counsel to the educa- 
tional authorities of the Commonwealth. 
He emphasized the importance of aiding 
directors through a periodical that will 
keep them in touch with the School De- 
partment and with the latest movements 
in the realm of education. Dr. Atherton 
gave his views in a polished address and 
received. the heartiest applause from all 
who heard him. Depty. Supt. Houck 
made one of his stirring speeches. Prof. 
Welsh emphasized the educational out- 
look from the standpoint of a Normal 
School Principal. We bespeak a careful 
perusal of the proceedings by all who 
could not attend the meeting, and cherish 
the hope that Mr. J. R. Spiegel, the new 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
will get up a meeting next year that 
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shall be superior to all that have pre- 
ceded it. 

These proceedings have made it neces- 
sary to print an extra number of pages 
in both the March and April numbers of 
The Journal. We wish it were possibie 
to have those numbers go into the hands 
of School Directors and Teachers every- 
where in Pennsylvania. 


-_— 
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AN UNSELFISH LIFE. 








N Sunday, March 18, 1900, Memorial 

Services were held in the chapel of 
the Keystone State Normal School in 
commemoration of the late President of 
the Board of Trustees, Rev. B. E. Kram- 
lich, who died January 1, 1900. Of all 
men connected with the public school 
work he was most unselfish. A tablet in 
memory of his long and faithful service 
was unveiled, and appropriate addresses 
were delivered by Judge R. H. Koch, 
Rev. C. F. Dry and State Supt. N. C. 
Schaeffer. We append tie following ex- 
tract from one of the addresses as indica- 
tive of the growing tendency to do honor 
to those who work in the cause of popu- 
lar education: 

‘* Of all who have been connected with 
this school, no one can show a record for 
prolonged and unselfish service like the 
late Rev. B. E. Kramlich. He was a 
member of the Board of Trustees since 
its recognition as a State Normal School 
—that is, for one-third of a century. He 
had completed twenty-three years of ser- 
vice as President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, was elected the twenty-fourth time 
to this post of honor, and filled it from 
May to January in the current school 
year. He never asked for remuneration 
of any kind, but paid the tuition of his 
children like any other citizen, and gave 
an amount of time to the interests of the 
school that would have meant a modest 
fortune if spent in money-making or in 
the management of a great financial 
trust. As President of the Board he was 
ex-officio a member of the Building Com- 
mittee under whose supervision were 
erected all the buildings on the campus 
except the one occupied by the steward. 
Although the contracts awarded during 
his time aggregated several hundred 
thousand dollars, no one ever breathed 
or harbored the suspicion that he sacri- 
ficed any interest of the school for the 
sake of awarding a contract to a friend. 
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Such a record for integrity is deserving 
of emphatic mention in an age when peo- 
ple can hardly be made to see that public 
office is a public trust. When it became 
necessary to borrow money to carry on 
these building operations, he was ever 
ready to sign his name as security, thus 
pledging his private property for the 
payment of these loans by the school. 
He was, as a matter of course, but one of 
a large number of men in thiscommunity 
who thus ralied to the support of the 
school, and whilst great praise is due to 
many citizens who would not wish their 
names mentioned at this time, to Mr. 
Kramlich belongs the credit of having 
been first and foremost by advice and ex- 
ample in such movements to establish the 
credit of the school upon a firm basis. 
In the detailed arrangements of the 
grounds and buildings much deference 
was always paid to the wishes and good 
judgment of the President of the Board 
of Trustees, and it is simply impossible 
to enumerate the many improvements 
that are due to his suggestions. He was 
also a member of the committee that se- 
lected and employed the teachers. For 
the sake of harmony he often sacrificed 
his: preferences; the sequel generally 
showed that his judgment was right, and 
that it would have conduced to the wel- 
fare of the school if his advice had been 
more implicitly followed. The meetings 
of the Board and these two committees 
he attended in season and out of season. 
He was ever ready to sacrifice his con- 
venience for the sake of attending a 
special meeting, and no quorum seemed 
complete when he was absent. In the 
stormiest meetings he never lost his head 
or his self control. He knew how to deal 
with men in public life. Over and over 
again he was sent to Harrisburg in the 
inferests of the school. He was univer- 
sally liked by all who made his acquaint- 
ance. His good nature and genial spirit, 
his politeness and regard for the feelings 
of others, his interest in every movement 
to better the community on the material, 
intellectual or religious side, made him a 
welcome visitor at every fireside, in every 
place of business, and on every festive 
occasion. 

** When I consulted the architect, Mr.E. 
F. Durang, about the best place for the 
memorial tablet, he advised that it be 
placed near the entrance of the chapel 
where every visitor and every student 
could see and read it. This advice has 
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been followed, and the students of the 
next century will daily have his name 
and service brought to their attention. 
To them his name will be more familiar 
than the names of our Governors and 
United States Senators, lists of whom no 
one pretends to remember in these days. 
Indeed, the day is not far distant when 
school boys and their teachers will no 
longer deem it worth while to acquire 
the names of our Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents. The surest way to be re- 
membered in: any community is to link 
one’s name with some flourishing school 
or congregation. The name of Rev. B. 
E. Kramlich will be remembered as long 
as the Keystone State Normal School 
stands, as long as the Lutheran faith has 
adherents in Maxatawny, Rockland and 
the other fields he served. Well I recall 
the stir created in these congregations by 
his return voyage from Europe, during 
which he was almost wrecked as a pas- 
senger of the unfortunate Great Eastern. 
He faced other storms in church and 
state. The fearless stand which he took 
against hucksters in connection with 
church dedications reminds one of the 
Master driving out those who bought 
and sold in the temple. Similar courage 
and tact was displayed first in holding 
his people to the Lutheran faith when 
the attempt was repeatedly made to con- 
- vert them to a different denomination, 
and again in holding the congregations 
of another charge to the Lutheran Minis- 
terium instead of allowing them to pass 
to another Synod. During the Civil 
War he raised his voice for the Union 
when many of his parishioners were op- 
posed to war. In the history of the 
School he faced crisis after crisis, and al- 
ways steered the craft through the storm 
into the haven of safety. Time forbids 
going into details. Suffice it to say, the 
wisdom of his counsels was shown by the 
eras of greater prosperity that followed 
when his word was heeded. 

‘* His services as a Trustee and Friend 
of popular education were enhanced by 
his position as a Christian minister. He 
seldom failed to visit the school on the 
opening day,always inquired about the at- 
tendance, and closed the exercises of each 
year by the benediction on Commence- 
ment Day. Thus by word and act he 
showed where his-heart was. If he had 
lived in New England instead of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, his fidelity to the church 
and the school would have been lauded 
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and magnified in ways that would sur- 
prise the plain, undemonstrative Penn- 
sylvania Germans. As a people we have 
yet to learn what Milton means when he 
speaks of ‘‘the debt immense of endless 
gratitude.’’ Let us cherish the recollec- 
tion of his cheerful spirit and agreeable 
manners, of his fidelity to every trust 
and the sacrifices he made in the dis- 
charge of public duty; lét us emulate his 
unselfishness and his untiring zeal in the 
cause of popular education and in every 
movement designed to uplift the people 
whom he served; let us hand down to 
future generations the memory of a thor- 
onghly representative man, who, like 
Washington, ended his career of useful- 
ness at the close of the century to which 
he belonged. 


— 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





We take pleasure in laying before our 

readers the following timely letter 
from Col. J. A. M. Passmore, who, as 
President of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, urges the import- 
ance of attendance upon the annual ses- 
sion to be held at Williamsport: 


Dear Journal :—I desire through the me- 
dium of your most excellent paper, (and I 
only wish it reached and was read by every 
teacher in the commonwealth), to call atten- 
tion to the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, which assembles in Williams- 
port, July 3, 1900. 

This Association has been one of the best 
friends the teachers ever had; there has not 
been, within the last thirty-five or forty 
years, a single act of the Legislature passed 
in regard to schools, that has not been 
handled by that Association, and by them 
transferred to the state authorities and then 
worked assiduously for it. Such legislation 
as the Normal School Act, the County 
Superintendency, the City and Borough 
Superintendency, etc., have always been 
considered, discussed and urged upon the. 
State Department and the Legislature by 
this Association. 

There are about 26,000 teachers in the 

ublic schools of Pennsylvania, to say noth- 
ing of the large number of professors in the 
normal schools and colleges, universities 
and other private institutions of learning. 
Out of this great body of educators there 
were 258 enrolled at the last meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Gettysburg. 
New York had an enrollment of 4,002. We 
stand at the foot of the list. Is this right? 

There are 66 county superintendents in 
the state; only 26 were enrolled last year, 
40 were not. There are 73 city, borough and 
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township superintendents; 18 were enrolled 
last year, 55 were not. There are 22 coun- 
ties in this commonwealth that did not have 
a single representative there. There were 7 
counties that had but one representative. 

The Executive Committee will give you 
an excellent ee this year. Wil- 
liamsport is a beautiful city; its people are 
noted for their intelligence and hospitality, 
and, I beseech of you, let us have an enroll- 
ment of which we will not be ashamed. The 
minimum has been fixed at 1,000. Let me 

lead with the superintendents to not have 
it said that there is a single one who has not 
enrolled, whether he can be present at the 
meeting or not. 

The proceedings of the Association, to- 
gether with the addresses, the proceedings 
and addresses of the City and Borough 
Superintendents’ Convention and of the 
State School Directors’ Association, will all 
be published in book form. The enrollment 
fee is $1.00, and this will entitle each one 
who becomes a member to a copy of this 
book free of charge. 

There ought to be hundreds of wide-awake 
school directors in Pennsylvania who would 
be glad to have an opportunity of getting 
the proceedings of these three meetings in 
such form that they could file it away in 
their libraries. 

Send your enrollment fee as soon as you 
can to the treasurer, Prof. David S. Keck, 
Kutztown, Pa., and he will return you your 
ticket of membership. 

In conclusion, again let me plead with 
you to assist in increasing the membership 
to twelve or fifteen hundred. It can easily 
be done. 

With an earnest desire to serve you in 
every way in my power, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 
President. 


in 
>_> 


AN ARTIST GONE. 


O*. Monday last I opened a brief letter 
to learn with a chilling shock of sur- 
prise that my old friend Rea was dead. 
I had an appointment with him a short 
time before, missed him by a few minutes, 
but hoped to see him soon and had no 
thought of death foreither of us. He had 
recently been engraving for me an enlarged 
copy of a picture entitled ‘‘The Better 
Land ;’”’ he was greatly interested in it, 
and had it almost finished ; but ‘‘it is the 
unexpected that happens’’—the master 
hand has suddenly laid down the graver. 

Jeremiah Rea (Ray) was an artist born, 
with a marvelous eye for life-like expres- 
sion which would have made him famous 
as a portrait painter. What he could 
do so well with the graver he would have 
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done even better with brush and color. 
He was a man of rare type, a quiet 
gentleman, who knew music and books 
and art,and talked delightfully upon them 
all. He was a Charles Lamb sort of man, 
gentle, sensitive, full of ready often quaint 
humor, unselfish, loyal, a man to know 
and love. 

One of the best things that came to me 
through the Dr. Burrowes’ memorial was 
a pleasant introduction to Mr. Rea, whom 
common consent seemed to indicate as the 
best man that could be found for that im- 
portant work. He has done much fine 
work for me since, the last completed 
picture being the reproduction of Stuart’s 
Washington, which is not surpassed by 
any engraving of that noble head that has 
ever been made. 

Perhaps the best thing he ever did for 
me was my mother’s portrait. On this 
he worked with a loving touch that I can 
never forget, and for which I shall always 
be grateful, long after another would have 
regarded it beyond further touch of com- 
pleteness. 


-s 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 








Miss MARIA LL. SANFORD, formerly 
Professor of History in Swarthmore 
College, was well known in Pennsylvania 
as one of our best institute instructors. 
She has been connected with the State 
University of Minnesota for many years. 
Some time ago we had a request from 
her for some Arbor Day matter, as she 
receives Zhe Journal regularly and knows 
what is doing in Pennsylvania; but we 
did not know of her great service to the 
cause of forestry in Minnesota until we 
came upon this very interesting item in 
the Educational News: ‘‘F¥For fifteen 
years Professor Maria L. Sanford of the 
Minnesota State University, formerly of 
Pennsylvania, has been working to pre- 
serve the forests of northern Minnesota, 
writing extensive papers, seeking the aid 
of prominent officials, and illustrating 
the slaughter and waste of timber that 
was going on in the devastation of the 
forests. Through her efforts, and with 
the assistance of Col. John S. Cooper, a 
tract of virgin timber between the head- 
waters of the Mississippi and Red River 
of the North was set apart by the govern- 
ment as a forest reserve, and was given 
the name Itasca Park. While this was 
doing something in the right direction, 
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the park did not satisfy Miss Sanford, 
and she put fresh strength into her en- 
deavors to save the trees. Women’s 
clubs became interested, and finally a 
meeting of men prominent in forestry 
was brought about, and a plan outlined 
for laying out a great national park at the 
source of the Mississippi, to embrace 
7,000,000 acres of forest, with hundreds 
of beautiful lakes and streams. This 
scheme will probably be carried out. 
What a grand service this to the present 
and to the future of both Minnesota and 
the Mississippi Valley! All honor to the 
noble woman so deeply interested in this 
grand work !’’ 

‘* A unique form of recognition,’’ says 
the West Chester Local News, ‘‘ has been 
accorded Miss Maria L. Sanford, a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of the University of 
Minnesota and formerly a teacher at 
Parkerville, this county. An edition of 
the Ariel, a magazine which is printed in 
the neatest form and is full of bright 
matter, is devoted to her, and a large 
portrait, accompanied by an excellent 
little Scotch dialect poem, adorns the title 
page. Miss Sanford was induced to come 
to Chester county by ex-Superintendent 
W. W. Woodruff, who found her in Con- 
necticut, and she proved to be one of the 
ablest teachers who has ever entered the 
county. After spending some time in 
public school work here she was offered a 
place on the Faculty of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. ‘There she had the department of 
Literature and History, and having been 
elected to one of the professorships which 
had been filled by a man at a salary of 
over $2,000, as a woman she refused to 
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accept less salary for the same work done 
equally well, and so went west to the 
University of Minnesota where she is still 
at work. Her characteris summed up in 
the first stanza of the poem, which is as 
follows : 
“To her wha wi’ the winter’s frost, 
Her springtime freshness hasna lost, 
Nae wark can fley nor toil exhaust, 
I’ day or night. 
For duty never counts the cost, 
Gin but ’tis right.’’ 

We remember well hearing her read 
her first paper before the State Teachers’ 
Association. It wasat Allentown in 1868. 
We sat three or four seats in front of where 
she stood just inside the rail, a young 
girl, strung to nervous tension, pale but 
resolute. The paper shook in her hand, 
but she had something to say, was saying 
it earnestly as she has done all her life, 
and her audience gave earnest attention. 
We remember again reading the proof of 
this paper for the report that was pub- 
lished in Zhe Journal. ‘The summer rain 
was falling on the maple leaves just out- 
side the open windows, and we hear the 
steady drip of the water through the pipes 
in the darkness. Wecome upon the sug- 
gestive lines, quoted in the paper, 

And reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears. 

*“How good that is!’’ said the lady 
who was ‘‘holding copy,’’ herself at 
home in books. And then she stopped to 
read it again and again, probably to re- 
member it always, as we have done, 
thanks to Miss Sanford, who has been a 
teacher seattering blessings through all 
her busy, useful life. 
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N 1876 the superintendents made an effort 
to collect all important facts in the devel- 
opment of our school system from its incep- 
tion up to that time, and the results of their 
investigations were published in the annual 
report of 1877. The close of the century 
will be an appropriate time for another 
chapter in the Coaary of our public schools. 
The next report should embrace everything 
of importance that has occurred during the 
last quarter of a century in the growth and 
history of the schools. 
It should be typewritten, not exceed two 
thousand words, and be on file not later 
than August rst. 





NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 


The Annual Examinations at the 
State Normal Schools will be held this 
year as follows: 


West Chester, Tuesday, June sth, 9 a. m. 
Mansfield, Monday, June 11th, 9 a. m. 
Bloomsburg, Monday, June 11th, 9 a. m. 
Lock Haven, Monday, June 11th, 9 a. m. 
Edinboro, Wednesday, June 13th, 9 a. m. 
poe wee J Rock, Monday, June 18th, 9 a. m. 
California, Monday, June 18th, 9 a. m. 
Millersville, Monday, June 18th, 9 a. m. 
Shippensburg, Wednesday, June 20, 9 a.m. 
Kutztown, Wednesday. June 2oth, 9 a. m. 
East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 2oth. 
Clarion, Monday, June 25th, 9 a. m. 
Indiana, Wednesday, June 27th, 9 a. m, 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms—Supt. Roth: Successful institutes 
and educational meetings were held at Mc- 
Sherrytown, Heidlersburg, Bermudian and 
White Run. A good professional spirit 

revails among ourteachers. They are tak- 
ing unusual interest in the institute work. 
A very successful Parents’ Day exercise 
was held at Clear Spring in Butler town- 
ship. Sixty-one parents and friends were 
present to witness the exercises. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: On account 
of the inclemency of the weather and the 
bad condition of the roads, I could reach 
only two of the local institutes held this 
month. February 3d, accompanied by Prof. 
Milliron of the Parker City schools, I 
started with a double rig for the meeting at 
Worthington, six miles distant. It took us 
three and a half hours to reach the town. 
We found the church well filled with teach- 
ers and citizens. The meeting was a suc- 
cess; a number of interesting subjects were 
ably discussed. During the month I visited 
three of our town schools—Ford City, Free- 
port and Leechburg. These schools are in 
excellent condition. Theteachers are live, 
earnest workers. Music is taught in each 
of these schools by a special teacher, and it 
is astonishing how rapidly the pupils learn 
to read music. Some of them read it al- 


most as rapidly as they would read print. 
Each of these schools has a library of from 


300 to 500 volumes. Local institutes were 
held at Putneyville, Worthington Brick 
Church, Parker and Spece’s corners, all of 
which were well attended and interesting, 
North and South Buffalo townships have 
each a special teacher of music employed. 
East Franklin advertised for a music 
teacher, but has been unable to secure one 
at this season; they are all cageget. 

BERKs—Supt. Rapp: One of the principal 
topics of discussion at our local institutes 
this year has been ‘“‘Home Study for 
Pupils.’’ The conclusions arrived at were 
that no definite amount of home-work 
should be assigned in the first two years of 
a child’s school life. Beginning with the 
third year, and especially in the fourth, 
some home-work may be required; but it 
should be wisely limited, so as not to be- 
come burdensome to the children, nor inter- 
fere with the freedom and spontaneity of 
their home life. In the grammar grades 
this work may be gradually increased in 
time and in definiteness of requirements, so 
that pupils may feel that there is something 
for them to do in acquiring an education, 
that all does not rest with their teachers. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Miller: Local institutes 
were held at Benton and Catawissa during 
the month. At both places the halls were 
crowded. Prof. Albert, Dr. Aldinger, and 
Prof. Hartline, all of our Normal School, 
kindly assisted in making these meetings 
popular, as well as beneficial to both teach- 
ers andjpatrons. 
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ELK — Supt. Sweeney: Interesting local 
institutes were held at St. Mary’s, Ridg- 
way, and Spring Creek. Many patrons 
turned out on each occasion. Portland 
Mills, Hallton and Raines, all small towns 
in Spring Creek township, each engaged the 
services of an elocutionist for an entertain- 
ment, which netted them a nice sum of 
money for their respective libraries. 

JUNIATA — Supt. Gortner: A number of 
schools have raised money by personal sub- 
scriptions and papered their rooms. This 
is commendable in the young people, al- 
though our directors should take a greater 
interest in beautifying the interior of their 
school houses. McCulloch’s school, in 
Tuscarora township, Miss Laura E. Junk 
teacher, gave an entertainment recently and 
raised money enough to purchase a small 
library for the use of the pupils. They de- 
serve great praise for their enterprising 
spirit in promoting the cause of education. 
Four local institutes were held in the 
county, at McCoysville, Centreville, Acad- 
emia, and Richfield. At each one of these 
meetings much interest was manifested by 
the pupils, patrons and teachers of the 
schools. The discussions were interesting 
and instructive. The pupils gave recita- 
tions and sang songs. This feature of our 
institutes often causes the parents to attend 
the meetings; they take pride in hearing 
their children give recitations. The attend- 
ance at each institute was large—in some 
instances reaching 250and over. The Rich- 
field institute was a joint meeting, partici- 
pated in by the superintendents of Snyder 
and Juniata counties. All of these insti- 
tutes were highly successful. 

LACKAWANNA— Supt. Taylor: During 
February I visited the schools of Greenfield, 
Waverly, Glenburn, Dalton, West Abing- 
ton, and part of those in Scott, South 
Abington, and Old Forge. Four schools 
were found unsatisfactory—three on account 
of poor attendance, and one for lack of dis- 
cipline. On February 24th occurred the 
fourth meeting of our teachers’ training 
class in the Superintendent’s office. Al- 
though it was a stormy day, thirty-two of 
the forty members were present. In addi- 
tion to reviews in common branches, work 
was done in Civil Government, Rhetoric, 
History of Education (Quick), School Man- 
agement (Baldwin), and Methods of Instruc- 
tion (Brooks). 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The annual 
session of the Directors’ Institute was held 
at the Millersville State Normal School, on 
the eleventh of January. The enrollment 
shows it to be the largest meeting of the 
organization yet held. The programme was 
practical and the meeting enthusiastic. 
Among the resolutions passed was one ask- 
ing for a special meeting of the wives of 
directors and other ladies next year at the 
same time and place. A programme of a 
social and semi-school character will be ar- 
ranged for this new departure. The idea of 
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it is to unify our school interests more 
closely by bringing the mothers into more 
intimate touch with the work in our schools. 
The attention of the meeting this year was 
chiefly addressed to the subjects of ‘‘ Disin- 
fecting and Fumigating School Property,’ 
‘‘The Preservation of School Records,’’ 
‘‘ An Experiment in School-room Heating,”’ 
Lancaster township erected a fine two-story 
two-room brick building for the suburban 
population east of thecity. The house is 
equipped with large cloak-rooms, vesti- 
bules, hot and cold air registers, single-desk 
furniture, slate-boards, and comfortable reci- 
tation seats. The main rooms are thirty by 
thirty-eight feet in the clear, and twelve and 
a-half feet high in the ceiling. In point of 
location, approach, completeness and beauty 
of architecture there is no school house in 
the county to surpass it. The new house 
has been named the Thomas Henry Bur- 
rowes School. The directors of this town- 
ship have supplied each of the schools with 
the nucleus of a good reference and reading 
library. The first steps in this direction 


were taken several years ago, and now 
Thonville, one of its rural schools, has a 
library of 248 books. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: As a result of cor- 
respondence relative to a uniform High 
School course for the county, there will bea 
meeting of the principals as soon as it is 


settled whether there are to be any changes 
in our corps of principals. We expect to 
organize a Round Table also with the view 
to bring about closer relations between the 
principals from the different sections of the 
county. Grove City has voted for the erec- 
_ tion of a $25,000 building to be built during 
the coming summer. Mercer will also build 
one of about the same cost. Sandy Lake’s 
new academy building is nearing completion. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Hannawalt: Local insti- 
tutes were held in Brown, Derry, Bratton, 
and Granville districts. The evening ses- 
sions were well attended by pupils, patrons 
and friends of education generally. The 
teachers are free to say that they have been 
helped by these meetings. 
MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: Four 
local institutes of two days each were held 
during January and February. The last 
held was at Lansdale. The spacious hall 
was crowded at each session. Interest in 
local institutes is certainly not abating in 
our county. From various places "the de- 
mand comes to hold more. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: At Upper 
Catasauqua, in Allen township, an annex, 
28x68, containing two rooms, was built at a 
cost of $2,650. They now have a six-room 
building with modern improvements. The 
entire building is heated by steam at a cost 
of $1,000. Four rooms have been furnished 
with new furniture. In this township there 
is a great deal of interest manifested in 
school matters. 
ScHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Two local in- 
stitutes were held—one at Sacramento, in 
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Hubley township, and one at Nuremberg, 
in N. Union township. Both institutes 
were well attended, and by Saturday even- 
ing the interest and enthusiasm had in- 
creased to such an extent that standing 
room was at a premium, and many who had 
come a considerable distance were turned 
away for want of room, notwithstanding the 
fact that the weather was inclement and the 
roads almost impassable. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Pritts: During the 
month a number of good local institutes 
were held in different parts of the county. 
These meetings were well attended by the 
general public and, we believe, are doing 
much to bring about active co-operation 
between patrons and teachers. Owing to 
an epidemic of measles in some parts of the 
county, the attendance this month has 
fallen off somewhat. The schools of Somer- 
set borough gave an entertainment, from 
which they realized about $100 for the bene- 
fit of their library. 

T10GA—Supt. Longstreet: Seven local in- 
stitutes were held this month. With but 
two exceptions the Friday evening session 
was taken up with the delivery of a lecture; 
the programme of the two exceptions con- 
sisted of general exercises rendered by the 
teachers and pupils of the respective dis- 
tricts. The attendance and interest in gen- 
eral I consider excellent. In one instance 
—Liberty borough and township—every 
teacher in the district was present. The 
committees generally selected good live sub- 
jects for discussion, which certainly added 
to the interest. These meetings, I believe, 
will be productive of much good. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: I have been 
pleased to note the manifest interest of 
directors and citizens in the schools through- 
out the county. Marked progress has been 
made, especially since our very successful 
county institute. Teachers, citizens and 
pupils have been alive to educational ad- 
vancement. Local institutes and citizens’ 
educational meetings have been held which 
are bound to bear rich fruit. An institute 
was held in New Columbia, White Deer 
township, at which all the schools in the 
township were represented. In theevening 
A. W. Johnson, Esq. and the County Super- 
intendent delivered addresses. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The schools 
of the county are doing excellent work. 
The teachers are a body of hard workers, 
ambitious to excel, and up to date. On 
every Saturday between Jan. 13th and May 
1st, a local institute is scheduled for some 
section of the county; sometimes two or 
three are down for the same date. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: February has 
been well spent in school work. Most of 
our teachers are doing effective teaching. 
The best schools are found where teachers 
work under the guidance of a Principal. 
Seeing this, we are quite anxious to have 
our directors more generally elect Township 
Principals, who should be above the aver- 
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age teacher in ability and experience. He 
should be well versed in drawing and muslc 
and be able to have these two subjects 
taught with the same care as the other 
common school branches. He should be 
able to classify the work and have the 
schools follow a graded course. In places 
where there is an established high school, 
the principal of the township should be 
principal of the high school. The grades 
should begin in the township schools and 
follow an unbroken course up through the 
high school. Such a plan closely followed 
would place our rural schools under a 
supervision that would bring to our chil- 
dren an equivalent for the money expended. 
As it is, a little economy is proving very 
expensive. Our rural schools need high 
schools and closer supervision. The 23d 
was Parents’ Day. All over the county 
patrons were calling at the schools, observ- 
ing the work, encouraging teachers and 
children, then going their way with words 
of cheer because of what they had observed. 

WayNE—Supt. Hower: Inspiring and 
highly beneficial district institutes were 
held at Ariel, Bethany, Damascus and 
Hawley. Theattendance was large and the 
papers and discussions showed careful 
preparation. At Ariel Prof. Bible lectured 
to an appreciative audience; at Hawley, 
Prof. Albert delivered a timely and thought- 
ful lecture. The borough of Hawley is 
justly proud of her schools. Besides being 
the happy possessor of an excellent library 
for the primary schools, this borough has 
just secured a collection of pictures, such as 
tomy knowledge no borough in the State 
can boast of; and it is doubtful whether 
any one building in any of our cities can 
show a better and more appropriate col- 
lection of famous pictures. Under the ener- 
getic leadership of Prof. Creasy, assisted by 
a corps of willing teachers, the schools 
have come into the possession of pictures 
valued at $300 at the lowest, not a cent of 
which was taken from the public funds. 
No such educational stimulus has come to 
this town before, and no one can measure 
the influence such a collection will have 
upon the esthetic nature and the artistic 
culture of the pupils. 

WESTMORELAND —- Supt. Ulerich: Our 
schools as a whole are doing well. A few 
have done poorly on account of the enforce- 
ment of the vaccination law. In almost all 
of the districts of the county directors and 
teachers endeavored to enforce this law. In 
a number of places parents stubbornly re- 
fused to have their children vaccinated, and 
of course the children were dismissed from 
school. These parents have defied both the 


vaccination law and the compulsory school 
law, and they claim to have advice from 
reputable attorneys to continue to do so. 
BEAVER FALis—Supt. Boak: We have 
had little sickness this year in comparison 
with other years, and our teachers have had 
a chance to do good work. Ten of our 
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teachers visited the schools of our neighbor- 
ing cities during the month, and more are 
to iollow. We believe the comparison of 
work and interchange of ideas a good thing. 
During the month we sent in five more new 
subscriptions for 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal—one for each of our buildings. 
Twenty dollars’ worth of new books were 
placed in our school libraries during the 
month of February. A number of fine pic- 
tures were placed in several of our school- 
rooms since my last report, and some more 
will be put in during the present month. 

CARBONDALE—Supt. Garr: A very in- 
structive and interesting teachers’ institute 
was held some time ago. The following 
instructors were employed; Drs. Henry W. 
Elson, and Geo. M. Philips, Supt. James 
M. Coughlin, Miss Louise Connelly and 
Miss Agnes J. McMollan. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: The contract for 
the new high school building has just been 
completed, and work will begin as soon as 
the weather permits. The cost is $105,000. 
A fine lot was purchased a few years ago, 
comprising a whole square in a growing 
part of the city. 

CoaL TownsHip (Northumberl’d)—Supt. 
Lloyd: The new school at Fairview is a 
great relief to the primary and intermediate 
grades of the Cameron school, and will 
greatly facilitate the grading in these 
schools. Our schools were open February 
22d, for the exclusive observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, with which that of Lin- 
coln’s was combined.- The first half of the 
session was taken up by teachers and pupils 
in reciting stories and anecdotes incident to 
the lives of these great men. Elaborate and 
appropriate exercises for the instruction and 
entertainmeut of patrons were held during 
the remaining half-session. I had ap- 
pointed this day as Patrons’ Day, believing 
that, if we want to get a// the patrons to 
our schools, we must find a day when other 
duties do not require them to be elsewhere. 
In our attempt to elicit codperation of the 
home, we must not forget the fathers; it is 
a mistake to be content with the mothers’ 
approval alone. The idea of keeping our 
schools open on Washington’s Birthday is 
a novel one for our community, but it 
carries this conviction: That the boys and 
girls can learn more patriotism, and will 
learn to reverence our heroes the sooner by 
the method we have pursued, than by keep- 
ing the school-doors locked and allowing 
them to be upon the streets. It certainly 
received the approbation of the parents, for 
despite the inclemency of the weather we 
had a grand parental turn-out—273 fathers 
and 251 mothers. I know of no other day 
in the school calendar when we could get an 
equal or better turn-out from the parents of 
Coal township. Rev. Stanley L. Krebs de- 
livered an eloquent and instructive lecture 
on the subject, ‘‘ Drifting,’’ Feb. 28, under 
the auspices of the students in attendance 
at our high schools. 








